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RIVALS. 


T must be admitted that Clare undertook a trying enterprise 


in agreeing to perform ‘Tragedy and Comedy’ at a private 
rehearsal. 

‘ Acting without an audience is like dancing without music,’ 
as she said to Herbert in anticipatory deprecation of severe 
criticism. 

Herbert, taking this to heart, resolved to provide an audience, 
without forewarning Clare of his intention, of which she might 
have disapproved. He hoped, besides, that a semi-public appear- 
ance might induce her to alter her resolve against a public triumph, 
for he had no more doubt of her brilliant success in the part than 
might be expected from an infatuated lover. 

By this time he was fathoms deep in love, so hopelessly lost 
therein as to quarrel almost with his old tutor for a mere sugges- 
tion of circumspection. Mr. Crozier had not got farther than, 
‘I hope you were not offended the other day by my suggesting 
a little caution and inquiry about Miss Ruthven,’ when Herbert 
broke in excitedly with: 

‘If you mean Mrs. Dalby’s malicious lies, I think them beneath 
notice.’ 

‘But I don’t ; I was not thinking particularly of Mrs. Dalby’s 
gossip, but of the kind of character as a coquette the girl has got 
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for herself in Worston. She really seems to have made rather 
unscrupulous use of her charms, I mean 3 

But here Herbert put a definite end to the conversation. 

‘I hope you won’t mind my saying that I don’t think Worston 
gossip about Miss Ruthven, or anyone else, worth noticing, or— 
or repeating.’ 

As after this hot outburst there was nothing more to be said, 
the vicar immediately and good-humouredly changed the subject. 

Herbert, feeling that he had been rude, was angry with him- 
self and therefore also for the moment with the victim of his 
spleen. He was so angry with himself and with the vicar, and 
so infatuated with Clare, that it occurred to him to account for 
Mr. Crozier’s prejudice against her by attributing it to jealousy 
on Kathleen’s behalf! It was not a worthy suspicion; but it 
should be remembered that his debt to Kathleen weighed heavily 
upon him, keeping her much in his mind, and that Clare seemed to 
his infatuated fancy to be as high above scandal as the sun above 
clouds. Tales to her disadvantage must therefore be products of 
envy, jealousy, malice, and all uncharitableness. 

Having, however, as we have said, resolved to get together an 
audience for Clare, he could not possibly leave out his old stage 
manager, the vicar. Besides, he was confident that Mr. Crozier 
needed only to know Clare to be converted to the true faith. 

Accordingly, a dinner-party was arranged to include Mr. and 
Mrs. Crozier, Kathleen and her father and mother, a Mr. Crossley 
(who was to perform in the nang private theatricals), Mrs. 
Ruthven and Clare. 

Clare, having by discreet and adroit inquiry discovered that 
there was to be a party, dressed accordingly. In fact, she rather 
overdressed—that is, underdressed—herself, somewhat to the 
scandalising of Mrs. Varien, who, however, was forced to admit 
that the girl’s toilet showed to perfection her dazzling and 
voluptuous loveliness. So certainly thought Herbert, who could 
hardly keep his eyes off her; while the cynical and blasé Mr. 
Crossley, who took her down to dinner, was moved to an animal 
admiration of her (the highest kind of which he was capable), 
such as he had not felt for years. His attentions to her, and 
her unmistakable appreciation of them, stirred Herbert to such 
jealousy as intensified his passion to distraction. This she per- 
ceived and practised upon deliberately, and con amore also, 
through her natural coquetry and through her unmeasured 
admiration of this handsome, cold, cynical Mr. Crossley who gave 
her something of the impression of a quiescent volcano ; seemingly 
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still, chill and sapeeiesty but liable to intense and stormy out- 
bursts. 

At dinner she siete herself to the utmost to fascinate him 
with such success that he thought her beyond comparison the 
brightest girl he had ever come across. She had the knack of 
appearing to know something of every subject by gathering 
information upon it from the very person she was speaking to and 
reproducing this in another form as her own. She had also the 
still happier art of persuading a man that she thought him 
extremely brilliant and agreeable, thereby compelling him to re- 
gard her as extraordinarily clever and amiable ; for the one secret 
of making yourself pleasant to another is to make him pleased 
with himself—voila tout ! 

Towards the close of dinner Mr. Crossley turned suddenly and 
significantly to ask her: ‘Have you seen this week’s “ Hep- 
tameron ”?’ 

The ‘ Heptameron’ was a weekly magazine of high pretension 
and promise devoted exclusively to fiction. 

‘Why do you ask?’ she replied with an arch smile which 
seemed to say, ‘I understand you,’ though as yet she had not the 
faintest idea of his meaning. 

‘ Because of that Worston tale ‘every one is talking of, “ Woof 
and Warp.” ’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I fancy you know something about it?’ he asked with a 
significance which said plainly enough, ‘ you’re the author, I fancy.’ 

' © No,’ she said, shaking her head, so positively that she seemed 
to protest too much. 

‘It’s by a woman any way.’ 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘Well, for one thing the observation is so minute and 
microscopic.’ 

‘It’s a chronicle of small beer, you mean.’ 

‘No, I don’t at all. But there are delicate touches, especially 
in the delineation of the women characters, that show a woman’s 
brush, and besides 

Here he hesitated for a moment. 

‘Yes; and besides?’ she asked, looking up at him archly and 
mischievously. 

‘I was only going to say that the hero is a woman’s hero; but 
a hero’s is as difficult a part to play easily and naturally as a 
bridegroom’s, in fact he is but an embryo bridegroom, you know.’ 

‘A “poor craven bridegroom!” But that’s anyhero. What’s 
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specially contemptible in a woman’s hero—in the hero of this 
story—what did you call it ?’ 

‘“ Woof and Warp”’ he answered, smiling at this dovtaenly 
assumed ignorance of the title. 

‘What’s specially contemptible in the hero of “ Woof and 
Warp,” which makes you think him a woman’s man ?’ 

‘He’s anything but a woman’s man or contemptible either ; 
but he is, perhaps, a little of a prig, may I say? And women’s 
heroes are usually either prigs or brutes.’ 

‘That comes of their “minute and microscopic observation,” 
which you recognise when they’re painting anything but your 
noble selves. Where the lion in the fable took to painting the 
man, the man thought the picture a brutal caricature.’ 

‘The lion shouldn’t have pressed the man for his criticism,’ he 
retorted laughing, feeling assured from her manner that he had 
made a really wonderful hit in hinting that she was the author of 
‘Woof and Warp.’ 

‘It was volunteered,’ she said. 

‘No, no; it was extorted. You pulled me up just as I was 
going to say that it’s a long way the most promising Yorkshire story 
I’ve read since “ Jane Eyre.” Don’t you think so, Varien ?’ 

‘Think what?’ asked Herbert sharply, though he had heard 
every syllable of the conversation, while affecting to listen to Mrs. 
Crozier’s prattle. 

‘Don’t you think that this Worston story, “Woof and Warp,” 
which is coming out in the “ Heptameron,” promises to be the 
best Yorkshire novel since “ Jane Eyre” ?’ 

‘I don’t. know why you should call it a ‘ Worston’ story.; it 
might be a Leeds, Halifax, or Huddersfield story, for all you can 
tell.’ 

‘My dear fellow, you can’t have read it. Worston itself is 
photographed, to begin with, while two or three local celebrities 
have plainly sat for their portraits. Besides, there’s no mistaking 
the dialect. What do you say, Mr. Crozier? You've read it, 





haven’t you?’ ~ 
‘Yes; I’ve read it, and I fancy you're right,’ the vicar said, 
shortly. 


‘ Of course I’m right; and I’m right too in thinking it a woman’s 
work, and in classing her with the Brontés.’ 

‘It’s not in the least in the Brontés’ style,’ Herbert objected, 
almostly petulantly. 

‘I was only comparing it as to subject, not as to style. I 
meant it was as graphic a sketch, in its way, of West Riding folk ; 
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though, of course, its way is as unlike as possible to that of the 
Brontés — not vigorous and intense, but genial, witty, and 
humorous. Take that scene in the old engine-shed ; you'll hardly 
find anything more humorous in George Eliot!’ 

Mr. Crossley’s enthusiasm—extraordinary in him—was set in 
relief against the irresponsive silence of the table. Herbert was 
not in the mood to support anything advanced by his rival; while 
neither Mr. nor Mrs. Crozier, George Carew, Mrs, Carew, nor Kath 
herself, could bring themselves to criticise hypercritically her story; 
which, as perhaps we need not say, ‘ Woofand Warp’ was. Neither 
Mrs. Varien, Mrs. Ruthven, nor Clare had read it. Clare turned 
the conversation in such a way as to suggest that it had em- 
barrassed her, and to convince Mr. Crossley that his arrow, shot at 
so wild a venture, had struck true. It was such a piece of mysti- 
fication as the girl delighted in, apart from her pleasure in being 
credited by an admirer (whom she admired) with a brilliant literary 
achievement. 

So assured was Godfrey Crossley of his discovery that, later 
on in the evening, he communicated it to the vicar, who ventured 
to doubt it. 

‘ But she as good as admitted it; not in so many words, but 
by her manner.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ replied the vicar, dryly. 

A little later, he jesuitically entangled Clare in a conversation 
about ‘ Woof and Warp,’ citing as from it the scene in the Rain- 
bow from ‘Silas Marner.’ It was not so risky a ‘draw’ as it might 
seem, for he first took care to assure himself that she had not read 
a line of ‘ Woof and Warp, in spite of her leading him implicitly 
to believe that she had read it, if not written it. However, as 
she had never read ‘Silas Marner,’ she fell, forthwith, into the 
trap, and proved her clever appreciation of ‘ Woof and Warp’ by 
reproducing in words of her own the vicar’s praise of the Rainbow 
scene from ‘ Silas Marner.’ 

‘ But stay!’ cried the vicar ; ‘surely I’m mixing the story up 
with “Silas Marner,” which it resembles in some points? eh ? 
Yes, yes, of course. Whatadonkey Iam! I’ve been confounding 
the scene in the old engine-shed in “ Woof and Warp” with the 
Rainbow scene in “ Silas Marner.” And yet really, beyond some 
resemblance between the stolidity of the rustics in the Rainbow, 
and of the mill hands in the engine shed, the two scenes have 
little in common.’ 

Clare was for once out of countenance. Murmuring some- 
thing inarticulate, she turned sharply away with war in her heart 
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against the vicar, whom she never forgave. She had no doubt 
that he had intentionally entrapped her, and no doubt either of 
the secret of his spitefulness. He had made his mind up for 
Herbert’s marrying his niece, and he therefore resented her 
(Clare’s) conquest of him. He would do all he could to prejudice 
Herbert against her, and she must in mere self-defence be before- 
hand with him. Meanwhile she made an opportunity to question 
Mr. Crossley about this story which he had praised-so highly, and 


she finally assured him to his bewilderment that she would cer- | 


tainly take in the ‘ Heptameron’ on his recommendation. 

After all, as it turned out, she could afford what loss of credit 
with Mr. Crossley this implicit disavowal of the authorship cost 
her. Her triumph in ‘Tragedy and Comedy’ was so brilliant as 
to carry away even this cynical gentleman, a superior person who 
was especially hypercritical about acting. Even the reluctant 
vicar confessed that he had never seen any amateur acting to 
approach in intensity and terror the actress’s misunderstood 
appeal tothe stage audience upon her hearing what she took to be 
her husband’s death-cry. It really was superb. 

‘It’s as well it’s a one-part piece,’ said the vicar, ‘and that 
the rest of the actors are virtually an audience, since it would be 
impossible for amateurs to act up to her adequately.’ 

‘Oh, come! we're not such sticks as all that,’ Herbert 
answered, with affected offence, though he was transparently de- 
lighted beyond measure by the vicar’s praise of Clare. 

‘I never saw anything like it!’ Kathleen exclaimed; for, 
having no theatrical experience, she was simply and breathlessly 
carried out of herself by Clare’s passionate appeal. 

‘Well, my dear,’ said simple Mrs. Crozier, ‘I’m very glad you 

‘can’t do it.’ 
‘Why, aunt ?’ asked Kathleen surprisedly. ' 
‘It would be a great temptation,’ replied her aunt solemnly. 
: ‘You'd always be making a fool of her, she means,’ the vicar 
said laughing. And indeed that was pretty much what Mrs. 
Crozier (who felt she had been befooled by Clare) did mean. 

‘Herbert, we really must get her to play that on the 
evening.’ 

‘Ask her, mother; she’ll do it for you. I couldn’t persuade 
her.’ 
‘You'll “all show like gilt twopences” to her,’ quoted the 
vicar. ‘And the ladies of your company will not like that or her.’ 

‘The men will make up to her for it,’ observed Mr. Crossley 
dryly. 
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At this point Clare, who had retired with her mother to put 
off some stage trappings, re-entered the room, followed by Mrs. 
Ruthven. She was saluted with a round of the heartiest ap- 
plause, which she acknowledged with a graceful and profound 
stage curtsey and a charming smile. Then every one thanked 
her in various forms for the great pleasure she had given her 
audience, till even her thirst for praise was sated. 

‘Now, mother,’ Herbert said as a reminder. 

‘My son tells me. you have refused to act it for us on the 
evening of our party, Miss Ruthven,’ Mrs. Varien said in her old- 
fashioned way, ‘ but now that you’ve seen how much pleasure you 
can give I hope you'll be persuaded to change your mind.’ 

‘ But it’s such a solo of a piece,’ Clare objected modestly. 

‘ That is its success,’ Mr. Crossley said, bowing to her gallantly. 

‘You will?’ Herbert asked with an eager ardour out of all 
proportion to the nature of the request. 

‘ Certainly, if you—if Mrs. Varien wishes it,’ Clare replied. 

‘She will have a proper head-dress by then,’ Mrs. Ruthven 
cried, intoxicated into sudden speech by her daughter’s triumph, 
for up to now she had been dismally silent. Plainly poor Mrs. 
Ruthven set the same histrionic value on this head-dress (to be 
of her own making) that Mr. Wopsle’s dresser for the part of 
Hamlet did on his silk stockings. Clare darted a look at her 
mother which reduced that good lady to an uneasy silence for the 
rest of the evening. 

‘It would go better with your hair down,’ Mr. Crossley pro- 
nounced decisively. 

‘Do you think so?’ asked Clare, looking up with a glance of 
timid deference into his face. | 

‘T’ve no doubt of it. What do you say, Varien ?’ 

‘TI don’t think so at all,’ Herbert answered sharply. 

‘What? Not for her hair to come suddenly down in the 
anguish of her appeal to the courtiers? It would heighten the 
effect immensely.’ 

Here there ensued a warm discussion upon this important 
point, which Mr. Crossley coolly proposed to decide by a solvitur 
ambulando kind of test. Turning to Clare he asked, ‘ Would 
you mind convincing them by letting your hair down?’ 

‘Not in the least,’ Clare answered laughing, for she was re- 
joiced to display her wealth of hair. In a moment she had set it 
free to fall in a torrent down her back to the extraordinary en- 
hancement of her loveliness. 

‘ Now, if you will kindly come to the other end of the room 
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and assume your attitude and look of appeal to the courtiers, my 
case is won.’ 

Having escorted her to the other end of the room, he proceeded 
with audacious coolness so to arrange her hair that some of it 
should stream down in front over her bosom, lingering out his 
ministering unnecessarily, not without a perfectly appreciable 
pressure of his fingers, whenever they came into contact with her 
cheek or neck. The same precise provocation drew from the 
Honourable Mrs. Norton the classical rebuke, ‘ Paws off, you 
handsome blackguard!’ But Clare was so far from feeling any 
resentment at such freedom that she regarded it—from him—as a 
compliment! the practical equivalent of what he whispered to her 
—4d propos of the play, ‘ For such a Clarice any prince would die !’ 

Meanwhile Herbert was furious. He could hardly blame her 
for allowing Crossley to act as her coiffeur so caressingly and 
audaciously, for what could she do? She could not well make a 
scene. But he was furious with Crossley, to whom he could 
scarcely bring himself to be decently civil for the rest of the 
evening. Making an opportunity to get Clare to himself, he said 
to her in a low voice, 

‘I must apologise for the liberty that fellow allowed himself 
to take with you. He behaved like a cad!’ he added with 
schoolboy vehemence. 

‘It’s very good of you to mind it,’ she murmured sweetly. 

‘Mind it! I should mind it with any guest; but with 

’ 

‘I don’t think he meant to be rude.’ 

‘If he didn’t, he ought to know better. The worst of it is, 
I’ve asked him to take a part in our theatricals, and I don’t know 
how to get out of it now.’ 

‘Oh, pray don’t try. It wouldn’t do, would it? I mean, it 
§ould make too much of what wasn’t intended as a rudeness.’ 
oid ¢ Anyway, I shall take good care that he respects you at the 
rehearsals.’ 
3u'¢ Thank you; it’s so like you; you are so good to me,’ she 
‘tiurmured with downcast eyes. 
bl. ¢You looked so lovely with your hair down,’ he said tremulously, 
in a still lower voice. ‘But you won’t mind my asking you not 
“to wear it so in the piece.’ 

‘Not if you don’t like it—of course not,’ she replied. 

At this point they were interrupted by the vicar’s leave-taking, 
and soon after Clare went home to dream of—Godfrey Crossley ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


AN ANONYMOUS LETTER. 


‘WELL, Kath, how did you like your first review?’ asked her 
father as the five walked away together from the Hall. 

‘T should have liked it if it had been mine.’ 

‘How do you mean? The praise of the book was all the more 
sincere from Crossley’s not knowing it to be yours.’ 

‘But his praise wasn’t for the book at all, but for its author,’ 
Kathleen rejoined. 

‘Do you mean to say he knew you to be the author ?’ 

‘No; but he “knew” Miss Ruthven to be the author.’ 

‘ How did you find that out ?’ asked the vicar. 

‘I sat next but one to them at dinner,’ 

‘And heard her admit herself to be the author ?’ 

‘Not in so many words ; but she led him to believe it. She’s 
an odious girl,’ Kath cried with surprising bitterness, of which she 
was instantly ashamed. ‘I mean she’s not straightforward,’ she 
hastened to say. 

‘ Stet,’ cried the vicar in the technical language of a proof 
corrector ; ‘“ odious” will do. She tried to make a fool of that 
young Crossley in more ways than one, while she has utterly 
befooled poor Herbert.’ 

‘Did she suggest to him that she was the author?’ Kath 
asked meditatively. 

‘I wish she had, but I’m afraid she didn’t, and she certainly 
won't now.’ 

Here the vicar told them of the trap he had set for her, and 
how she had fallen into it headlong. 

‘It was hardly fair, Ralph, was it ?’ asked his wife timidly. 

‘I can’t say it was,’ he replied frankly. ‘But there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances. Crossley assured me so positively she 
was the author of “ Woof and Warp” that I knew she must have 
led him to believe it. She’s a downright Becky Sharp!’ 

‘ By George! though, she is pretty!’ cried George Carew. 

Kath, who was leaning on him, withdrew her arm suddenly, 
and as suddenly (after affecting to set something right in her 
dress) linked it again in his. She was in a wretchedly irritable 
mood, owing to something, perhaps, besides overwork and worry. 

‘What has that to do with it?’ asked Mrs, Carew with, for 
her, a surprising sharpness, 
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‘George thinks with Keats that “beauty is truth—truth 
beauty,” I suppose,’ said the vicar. 

‘« Handsome is as handsome does,” ’ Mrs. Crozier pronounced 
with as much empressement as though it were a recondite quota- 
tion from Solomon. 

‘Come, it’s your turn now, Kath,’ said her father laughing. 
‘To praise one woman to others is to tie a red rag round a pet hen 
in a farmyard ; it’s at once pecked to death by the rest, eh?’ 

Kathleen remained silent ;—a severe answer from her—and 
the vicar stepped into the lists in her stead. 

‘It doesn’t need a red rag to set a couple of cocks in a farm- 
yard pecking each other to death. Look at those two men to- 
night! They were on the brink of a quarrel for a smile which 
half the young fellows in Worston have had in turn, cheap as a 
look into Horrocks’s window.’ 

Horrocks was a Worston stationer, who exhibited photographs 
of the smiling sirens of the stage in his window. 

The vicar’s unlooked-for, and seemingly uncalled-for, warmth 
took the party by a surprise, which held them silent for a little. 

Presently George Carew expressed his own explanation of the 
outburst. 

‘ Ralph doesn’t relish the prospect of Mrs. Herbert Varien as 
“leading lady of his parish.” ’ 

‘ His mother will never consent to it, never,’ Mrs. Crozier cried 
with unusual positiveness. 

‘She seemed to take very kindly to her to-night, anyway,’ 
Carew remarked. 

‘I don’t know that; she cooled off considerably towards the 
close of the evening,’ said his wife. ‘She never took her eyes off 
them while they were whispering together, and she was so put 
out by it that she hardly noticed us when we were taking leave.’ 

‘ After all, it’s even betting that she’ll take Crossley,’ said 
Carew. 

‘It’s a thousand to one that Crossley would take her. He’s 
ten years older and wiser than Herbert, and he’s as great a flirt 
as herself. If he marries at all, he’ll marry for money, and so will 
she.’ 

‘Hang it! Ralph, you’re too hard on her. A girl with her 
looks and brains and turn for acting could hardly help putting 
it on a bit with the young fellows. What have they to complain 
of ? Crossley would pay half a guinea for a stall to see poorer 
acting than she gives him all to his own self for nothing !’ 

This jocose view of Clare’s coquetries did not seem to commend 
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itself to his hearers, who—with the exception of Kath—all ex- 
pressed in different ways their sense of the seriousness of the 
business. The two matrons urged the vicar to interfere somehow, 
but at once, to disentangle Herbert from this fatal web, though 
neither could suggest any possible plan of effective intervention. 

‘There’s too much steam on now for the brake to do more 
than set the wheels on fire,’ sententiously observed Carew with a 
natural recourse to a mechanical metaphor ; ‘ and if you attempt 
to meddle, you'll just get yourself into hot water without fetch- 
ing him out of the kettle of fish.’ 

‘ But it’s his duty to interfere!’ Mrs. Carew cried warmly. 

‘He’s done what he could already,’ Mrs. Crozier replied, de- 
serting at once to the side of her husband. ‘He tried to open 
Herbert’s eyes about the girl, when he almost told him it was no 
business of his!’ 

‘Well, it wasn’t, you know,’ observed the philosophic George. 
‘* Tt’s hisself that has to carry it,” as the horsedealer said to the 
customer, who complained of the monstrous size of the horse’s 
head.’ 

‘George is right,’ said the vicar decisively. ‘I shall certainly 
not meddle any more in the matter.’ 

But he reckoned without his host. Next morning he received 
a note from Mrs. Varien asking him to come at once to see her; 
and his mind misgave him that she wanted to consult him about 
the matter in which he had just resolved not to meddle. So she 
did. He was hardly seated before she asked him nervously :— 
‘Do you know anything about this Miss Ruthven?’ 

‘Not very much.’ 

‘Did you know that Herbert was always there ?’ 

‘He has gone there to arrange about these theatricals, I be- 
lieve.’ 

‘ Theatricals! they were a mere pretence. I got a letter this 
morning. Stay; I have it here. Read that.’ 

The vicar took the letter and read it, not without some indig- 
nant contempt. It was an anonymous letter; and he credited it— 
unjustly—to the General Advertiser of Worston, Mrs. Dalby. 

‘It’s one of those dastardly anonymous stabs in the back and 
beneath notice,’ he said. 

‘But it’s true! I asked him this morning, and he didn’t deny 
it; and he declares F 

Here the poor lady broke down completely, leading the vicar 
to infer truly that Herbert had avowed his intention to propose 
for Clare. 
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‘A girl who is the scoff and scandal of Worston!’ Mrs. Varien 
was able to say at last, taking up the letter from the table, where 
the vicar had laid it down, but putting it back again at once, as 
being unequal to re-reading it. 

‘That’s a malignant letter. No one who could write a letter 
like that, or an anonymous libel of any kind, is to be believed.’ 

‘But you saw for yourself last night the kind of girl she was; 
allowing Mr. Crossley to pull her hair about as he pleased, and 
making eyes at him—a perfect stranger—in a way no modest girl 
would look at anyone! You saw it yourself; everyone in the 
room saw it, and even Herbert was shocked at it, though he put 
all the blame upon Mr. Crossley. Ifhe was no gentleman, what was 
she? A girl like that makes a man forget himself.’ 

‘Did you show him this letter ?’ asked the vicar after a pause 
of embarrassment. 

‘Yes, but it had no effect at all upon him.’ 

‘I’m afraid it had. Such a letter would have on a generous 
young fellow like Herbert the opposite effect to that intended by 
the writer.’ 

‘Nothing would have any effect upon him,’ cried Mrs. Varien, 
tearfully and illogically. ‘ He raved about the girl, and said that 
if he hadn’t intended to propose for her before, this letter would 
have made him.’ 

‘Is he—is he there now ?’ 

‘I don’t know; he broke out of the room in a fury, saying he 
would find out the writer of the letter and make her apologise, 
and me too!’ 

This was rather a jaundiced version of Herbert’s language, 
which meant that when he had forced the writer of the letter to 
confess its falsehood his mother would be glad to apologise for 
having believed it. 

When she had somewhat recovered from another outburst of 
tears, Mrs. Varien appealed piteously to the vicar to save Herbert 
from that girl and from himself. 

‘But what can I do?’ he asked perplexedly. 

‘You can expose the true character of this girl to him. He 
will believe you; you have no interest in maligning her; and 
there is no one for whom he has such respect as for you.’ 

‘He will believe nothing against her,’ he replied decidedly ; 
but he dared not say that he had already tried and failed to un- 
mask Clare to Herbert. ‘ Besides, she is certainly not as bad as 

this venomous letter represents her,’ he added after a slight pause. 
‘But you can’t think her a proper wife for Herbert, or for any 
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respectable man. What does he know of her, or of himself for 
that matter? He’s only a boy in years, and he’s even younger 
than his years. Ask him at least to wait—to wait till he knows 
her better and knows himself better—to wait a year, only one 
year, before he commits himself blindfold for life! Do put it to 
him as strongly as ever you can and as soon as you can, if you can 
find him. There’s not a moment to be lost, not a moment if—if 
he hasn’t———’ 

The vicar, having said a few soothing words to calm this final 
outburst of grief, hurried away on his unpromising mission. 

Yet more unpromising was Herbert’s mission to find the writer 
of an anonymous letter without even the letter itself as a clue. 
He was halfway to Worston before he remembered that he had 
not taken it with him, so disturbing had been the scene with his 
mother. After all, if he had had it, what use could he make of 
it? He couldn’t well call in police aid; and the moral police, as 
represented by Mr. Hart, was enlisted against Clare; He had 
good reason for knowing that Mr. Hart had had the audacity to 
propose for her, and that he had been so rejected as to leave in 
such a mind as his a vindictive feeling of resentment. Even, 
then, if he had the letter in his pocket, he could not have made 
other use of it than to show it to Clare, a step which was out of 
the question when the contents of the scandalous libel were con- 
sidered. 

Having thus reached the conclusion that he had no practicable 
clue to the writer of the letter, it followed naturally, and almost 
necessarily, that he should come to think the creature unworthy 
of unearthing. Even an attempt to unearth him would prove to 


him that the letter had served his venomous purposes of sowing . 


suspicion and of giving pain. What, then, would be the most 
effective and mortifying answer to sucha letter? To disregard 
it; to continue their intimacy with the Ruthvens as though no 
such letter had ever been received. If only he could convince 
his mother of the utter falsehood of these abominable charges, 
she would in sheer shame and penitence take to Clare, and in time 
withdraw her opposition to his one hope of happiness in life. 

But how convince and convert his mother? If only the vicar, 
whose influence with her was paramount, was not also prejudiced 
against Clare, Herbert might appeal to him. Why not appeal to 
him as it was? His prejudice, being nothing like as deep and 
unreasonable as his mother’s, might be conquered, and, once con- 
quered, he would be the most generous and influential ally 
Herbert could have. 
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In consequence of some such train of thought as this Herbert 
‘turned back to seek the vicar just about the time that the vicar set 

forth to seek him. As, however, the vicar had to stop at the 

vicarage for a few minutes to leave some instructions, Herbert, 

riding swiftly back, found him still there. 

* Holloa, Herbert, I was just going in search of you.’ 

‘Of me ?’ 

‘Yes; your mother is in terrible trouble about this business.’ 

‘You’ve seen her—and that letter?’ 

‘Yes; it was a cowardly and malignant letter; no one should 
think the worse of the girl for it—or the better.’ 

‘The better ?’ 

‘Come now; confess that it nearly drove you to propose for a 
girl of whom you know no more than you know of that volume,’ 
he said, pointing to a richly bound tome in his bookcase. 

‘I know that there isn’t a single word of truth in that letter.’ 

‘ That isn’t much to know about a girl you’re thinking seriously 
of, eh? My dear boy, you wouldn’t buy a horse on a warranty 
that it was not utterly unsound. The girl might be far enough 
from answering to the description of that letter, and yet be far 
enough from suiting you in any way.’ 

‘I am the best judge of that myself, I should say.’ 

‘Well, yes, you are in one way. You might know well the 
kina uf article that would suit you without knowing whether the 
article was of that kind. You know best the sort of girl that 
would make you happy, but I don’t think you know best what sort 
of girl Miss Ruthven is. How could you? She’s too dazzlingly 
pretty. You'd have to look at her through a smoked glass.’ 

Herbert smiled in spite of himself at the vicar’s image, but 
said then with sudden bitterness : 

‘ There’s no lack of smoked glasses.’ 

‘Well, but why ? Why should a young girl have such a host 
of detractors? The truth is, Herbert,’ he said, laying his hand af- 
fectionately and deprecatingly on the lad’s shoulder, ‘the truth 
is, Herbert, she’s an unscrupulous coquette, who has made a fool 
in turn of almost every eligible young fellowin Worston. She de- 
liberately laid her plans to add you to her list before she had ever 

even seen you; and it wassolely for this she got up that doll-dress- 
ing scheme without s 

‘Pooh! Mrs. Dalby’s stale story! I have heard it all already 
from Miss Ruthven herself!’ 

‘ She’s an uncommonly clever girl!’ exclaimed the vicar. 
‘Do you mean ? 
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‘I don’t mean to quarrel with you about her, at any rate. I 
want to make up a quarrel about her, not to make one. There’s 
your mother, Herbert; she’s distracted about this, as well she 
might be, since her happiness and her life itself are bound up with 
yours. Surely, you owe her feelings in the matter some conside- 
ration and deference ?’ 

‘But she thinks the girl all that letter describes her. If she 
only knew her, she would soon become reconciled to it,’ Herbert 
said eagerly, in the hope of securing the vicar’s intercession with 
his mother. 

‘If she only knew her! But she says, “ If you only knew her! ” 
The truth is, neither of you knows her. Howcould you? You’ve 
hardly seen her half-a-dozen times—what would you think of 
another man—Crossley say—who bound himself for life to a girl 
whom he had seen in a drawing-room half a dozen times? Wait 
till you know her better, and you will then have a better, case to 
put to your mother.’ 

‘ But she would object even tomy keeping up an acquaintance 
with her.’ 

‘I don’t know that she would, if you will promise not to commit 
yourself for a fixed time—a year say.’ 

‘A year!’ 

‘ My dear boy, what’s a year at your age ?’ cried the vicar, for- 
getting that at his age ‘a year was passing ages.’ 

‘Do you mean a year before speaking to her ?’ 

‘ Before proposing, yes.’ 

‘ While she’s to know nothing of the arrangement ?’ 

‘I don’t see how you could let her know of it without virtually 
proposing for her.’ 

‘ But you don’t really mean that I’m to go on shilly-shallying 
with her for a whole year! What respect would she have for me, 
or for herself either, while she waited a year to have the hand- 
kerchief flung to her? I declare I never heard anything more 
unreasonable in all my life! It simply means that I’m to do 
all I can to disgust her till some one else steps in and marries 
her!’ 

There was a good deal in this, as the vicar could not help ad- 
mitting to himself, so he said presently. 

‘You might go abroad again for a bit.’ 

‘ And so get to know her better! As I don’t know the girl 
well enough to propose for her, I’m to wait a year to make her ac- 

quaintance, and to spend it abroad! It just comes to this; you 
and mother think this a passing fancy of mine that a month or 
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two will cure, and that’s the meaning of all your talk about the 
girl not being what she ought, or what I think her.’ 

Herbert spoke with much heat, and yet not unreasonably from 
his standpoint, as the vicar felt. 

‘I don’t think you're quite fair to me, Herbert ; are you now ? 
What interest have I in prejudicing you against Miss Ruthven, 
if I thought she’d suit you? Is it because she’s poor, or not quite 
perhaps your social equal? Don’t you know this, as well as you 
know me, that I’d think the better of you for choosing a girl with- 
out rank or fortune, just for herself alone? Don’t you now?’ 

‘Yes, of course; it isn’t that; but you’ve been misled about 
her.’ 

‘You don’t really believe, then, what you’ve just said, that I 
merely pretend to think Miss Ruthven not quite what she ought 
to be, or what you take her to be ?’ 

‘I didn’t mean that exactly; but that you were prejudiced 
against her through not knowing her.’ ; 

‘That’s just the question, my dear boy; I think I know her 
better than you, and you think you know her better than 1; while 
neither of us has had much opportunity of knowing her thoroughly 
atall. So I say, wait a bit; if not a year, then six months, 
eh?’ 

‘Suppose you should change your mind about her before then?’ 

‘Then I shall certainly say so both to you and your mother.’ 

After a long pause for consideration Herbert said : 

‘ Of course, if mother merely wants to know, and wants me to 
know, something more of her, she will go on having her as 
before ?’ 

‘We must first get that letter out of her head; disprove it 
all, if we can, to her satisfaction, and then, I think, she will con- 
sent to receive her as before.’ 

With these terms Herbert was fain to be content. 


CuaPtTer XIII. 


THE RETRACTATION. 


THE vicar, returning to the Hall, comforted Mrs. Varien with 
the assurance that the proposal was at least staved off on the con- 
dition of Miss Ruthven’s being received by her as usual if the 
libel in the letter was disproved. 

‘But if it’s true?’ objected Mrs. Varien. 
‘If it can be proved true, he will of course give her up.’ 
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‘I don’t see how you can prove stories like that, even if they 
were ever so true.’ 

‘The thing is to find out the writer of the letter and force her 
to prove it. I’ve no doubt it’s a woman, though the hand looks 
like a man’s, and I’ve even an idea who the woman is.’ 

‘Who ?’ asked Mrs. Varien eagerly. 

‘It wouldn’t be fair to say till ’'ve made sure. I shall go in 
at once to Worston about it.’ 

In Worston he found out Mrs. Dalby’s address and went straight 
toher house. Mrs. Dalby, who was looking out in the ‘ Red Book’ 
some of the names she had read among the marriages of a fashion- 
able paper, was surprised by the vicar’s visit. 

‘How do you do,’ Mr. Crozier?’ she said in her hearty way, 
and then added with an arch look, ‘ You’ve come for information, 
I’ve no doubt ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I have,’ replied the vicar, feeling his assurance of 
a moment before that Mrs. Dalby was the libeller melt away under 
her honest eyes. ‘I want your help to find out the writer of this 
letter.’ 

Mrs. Dalby took the letter and read it eagerly. Then, looking 
up sharply at the vicar, she said, 

‘So you really thought I had a hand in this?’ 

‘I didn’t know; I couldn’t think who ’ began he in much 
confusion. 

‘Oh, yes, you did; you thought I had to do with it. Well, 
it’s more shame to you than to me, as you don’t know me. If 
you did you’d know that I couldm’t write a letter like that, or an 
anonymous letter of any kind. My dear sir, I'd no more think 
of distributing my bits of gossip anonymously than of distribut- 
ing my Christmas gifts anonymously. I like to see the pleasure 
I give and to get credit for it too.’ 

Mrs. Dalby’s imperturbable good temper completed the vicar’s 
remorse for his misjudgment of her. 

‘As you say, I didn’t know you, and the shame of any sus- 
picion is mine altogether. And I am very much ashamed of 
myself, I assure you, Mrs. Dalby.’ 

‘There, I give you absolution, and Mr. Hart could do no 
more.” 

Without another word she buried herself again in the letter, 
which she devoured with all the zest and excitement of a setter 
on the scent. 

‘I think I know the writer,’ she said at length. 

‘Do you? Who?’ 
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She inspected carefully the envelope, and re-read the letter 
before she answered. 

‘Clare’s a flirt without too much heart or conscience ; but she’s 
not like this, or like the girl who wrote it either.’ 

‘Who is she?’ 

‘She’s a very devout young lady, who never misses service 
Sunday or weekday—that is, if I’m right in my guess. But I’ve 
no business to go upon a guess—as you did,’ she added with a 
nod and a good-tempered smile at him. 

‘Then you won’t give her name ?’ 

‘I will, on the condition that you pay her the compliment 
you’ve just paid me. Go straight to her, show her the letter, and 
ask her if she knows anything about it. No, of course you won't,’ 
she said in answer to the vicar’s look of dismay. 

‘But I don’t know her,’ urged he. 

‘And you did know me? Thank you. Never mind; I’ve 
forgiven you, and, to prove it, I'll help you. If you will leave 
me the letter, I think I may almost promise you that the writer 
will call upon you any time this afternoon you choose to fix for 
the visit, that is, any time except evensong, when she’ll be en- 
gaged at her devotions.’ 

The vicar hesitated for a reason Mrs. Dalby divined at once. 

‘Honour bright! I shall not show the letter, or speak of it 
to anyone else. Now?’ 

‘Thank you very much. It is really good of you. 

‘Not at all; I don’t like this sort of thing,’ pointing to the 
letter. ‘ And besides, I should like to show you the kind of person 
to look out for when next you try to trace an anonymous letter, 
Their writers are not in the least like me, I assure you, but emi- 
nently respectable people, even pious sometimes, like this young 
lady.’ 

‘I couldn’t have believed any young girl capable of writing 
such a letter.’ 

‘But why not, my dear sir, why not? You dam up a young 
girl’s nature, and you dam her life up till she either dies of ennui, 
or breaks out in some way. There are hundreds of young girls 
in every town in England whose lives are so blank that they’re at 
the mercy of any temptation. What would young men be or do if 
their nature and their life were both dammed up as their sisters’ 
are? They’d fill your gaols and asylums.’ 

‘There’s a good deal in that; but it would hardly excuse or 
explain such a letter.’ 

‘It would help to explain it ; and it would guite explain Clare 
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Ruthven’s flirtations. This letter makes me feel sorry I said any- 
thing against her to you the other day. After all, what could you 
expect from a lovely and lively girl shut up in Worston, like a 
butterfly in a coal-cellar? She was desperate to get out to some- 
thing better and brighter, and she could only do it by using her 
woman’s wits, or cunning, as you men would call it.’ 

The vicar shook his head at her remorseful rehabilitation of 
Clare. 

‘I’m afraid, as you said just now, she has not much conscience, 
or heart either.’ 

‘I dare say they’re both there, only they haven’t been reached 
yet; at least they hadn’t three weeks since,’ she added signifi- 
cantly. 

‘I doubt if they’re there at all.’ 

‘Mr. Varien doesn’t think that ?’ she asked, with a look of 
eager inquiry. 

‘He certainly doesn’t believe that letter,’ replied the vicar, 
evasively ; and then, fearing to be further pumped, he said: ‘ Do 
you think three o’clock would suit the writer—if she is the writer 
—to call?’ 

‘Very well; we'll say three, and I think I can promise you 
that she’ll be punctual.’ 

‘Having again thanked her, and expressed to her a sincere 
hope that they might become friends, the vicar took his depar- 
ture. 

Returning to the Hall, he arranged with Mrs, Varien for an 
interview, at the vicarage, with the letter-writer, if she should 
make her appearance. Being an exceedingly, and even chival- 
rously, kindly man, he wished to spare the girl the mortification 
of a confession to him, of such a production as this letter. Toone 
of her own sex she might make an explanation with less shame 
and confusion of face. 

But Mrs. Varien made her visit to the vicarage in vain. As 
three o'clock, four, five, six, struck, without the appearance of a 
visitor of any sort, the vicar and Mrs. Varien concluded that Mrs. 
Dalby had either been mistaken in the writer of the letter, or had 
failed to frighten her into a confession of its falsehood. At :even 
o’clock, however, after Mrs. Varien had gone home to dinner, the 
vicar received the following letter. which had been left by a veiled 
young lady, who declined to give her name. Nevertheless her 
name was signed in full to the document. 

‘I confess that every word of the anonymous letter, which I 
sent Mrs. Varien, about Miss Ruthven, is absolutely false. I do 
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not know what possessed me to write it, unless that I was jealous 
of attentions, which had once been paid to me, being offered to 
her, and rejected. I cannot even say that she encouraged them 
in any way, for she did all she could, both in this case and in 
others of the same kind, to show her indifference. But, being 
jealous of her, and hearing there was some one going about trying 
to collect stories to her disadvantage, to prejudice Mrs. Varien 
against her, I wrote the letter. I am more sorry and ashamed 
than I can say, and would entreat Mrs. Varien to forgive me, and 
to forget that horrible letter. 


(Signed) ‘EmMA JANE JACKSON.’ 


This letter perplexed the vicar. Though the writing was 
certainly that of the anonymous libeller, the style was as different 
as possible, while the contents apologised for less heinous charges 
than those made in the libellous letter. The girl, thought the 
vicar, must have confided her trouble to her mother (keeping back 
from her, of course, the most offensive part of the libel), and then 
written the apology at her mother’s dictation. It did not occur 
to the vicar that ‘the some one who was going about trying to 
collect stories to Clare’s disadvantage, to prejudice Mrs. Varien 
against her,’ was himself. Even if it had, however, this would 
hardly have suggested to him that the apology had been dictated 
by Clare herself as it had. 

Miss Jackson was duly terrified by Mrs. Dalby into a promise 
to make her confession to our vicar; but as the time for the in- 
supportable interview approached she cast about desperately for 
some escape from its crushing mortification. Having no doubt 
that, if Mrs. Dalby knew of the letter, the Ruthvens must know 
of it, she resolved to throw herself on the mercy—not of Clare— 
but of Clare’s mild little mother. To her she hurried, to find her, 
fortunately, at home and alone. Miss Jackson was so distressed 
and confused that she had let out the whole affair before she dis- 
covered that Mrs. Ruthven had known nothing of it. Yet more 
unluckily Clare happened to come in just when her mother had 
mastered the matter, which she, of course, referred forthwith 
to her daughter. To Clare, Miss Jackson naturally and almost 
necessarily represented the letter to have been far less libellous 
than it was. Hence the discrepancy between the character of the 
apology and that of the original libel; and hence also the passing 
cut at the vicar, which Clare could not resist. Having exacted a 
promise from Miss Jackson not to disclose her appeal to them and 
their part in dictating the apology (on pain of having all Worston 
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told of the affair), Clare sent her to deliver the letter hérself at the 
vicarage. 

But there was no need to exact such a promise. The hysterical 
condition which alone could have caused Miss Jackson to write 
such a letter was so intensified by her certainty that, if Mrs, 
Dalby knew of it to-day, all Worston would know of it to-morrow 
that she fled from the town. 

Now this whole affair of the anonymous letter and its 
retractation did Clare only good. It created a reaction in 
her favour both at the Hall and at the vicarage; while at the 
same time it gave her a hint for her future bearing towards Mrs. 
Varien. 

Upon this hint she insisted on dragging her amazed mother 
the very next day up to the Hall to pay their dinner-party 
visit. 

* My dear, it will be so awkward!’ Mrs. Ruthven exclaimed in 
remonstrance. 

‘“ Very awkward for the coo,”’ rejoined Clare, quoting from 
the trite George Stephenson anecdote. ‘It is she, not we, that 
should be ashamed.’ 

‘ But she will think we have heard of the letter.’ 

‘ Not unless you tell her so.’ 

‘I! My dear, I should not think of referring to it.’ 

‘Of course you’d not speak of it, but you might look it. 
You’ve got a nervous way of blinking, like an owl surprised by 
daylight, when you’re trying to keep a secret. You can tell tales 
with your eyes as well as with your tongue, you know.’ 

‘But she will not refer to it?’ asked Mrs. Ruthven in her 
bewilderment. 

‘I should think not!’ exclaimed Clare contemptuously. ‘ But 
I may seem to be referring to it, and we must prevent her 
supposing such a thing. I am going to tell her that I shall not 
take any part in these private theatricals, or attend any more 
doll-dressing meetings, and you must explain to her that: it’s 
because all the old women in Worston are cackling about it— 
as they are.’ 

‘She'll then be sure to think we’ve heard of that letter.’ 

‘Not if you don’t look it, mother,’ Clare retorted testily. ‘I 
shall make it clear enough that J know nothing about it.’ 

Then Clare proceeded to say that it would be unfair even to 
Miss Emma Jane Jackson, who had relied upon their secrecy, to 
let Mrs. Varien know of her recourse to them for advice! 

- To this moral lecture Mrs. Ruthven meekly listened and 
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assented, not without a misgiving that Clare’s cautions to her 
might defeat themselves by intensifying her nervousness. 

But Mrs. Varien’s nervousness set Mrs. Ruthven at ease at 
once. Mrs. Varien, feeling as though she had had herself some- 
thing to do with calumnies she had so eagerly believed, was 
flurried and ill at ease in her reception of her visitors. Clare, on 
the contrary, was perfectly cool and self-contained. 

‘We have called so soon,’ she said after she had taken a seat, 
‘because I thought it best to let you know at once that I cannot 
take the part you were so good as to ask me to take in your 
theatricals—in order to give you time to replace me, I mean.’ 

‘But why?’ asked Mrs. Varien, much relieved, but much 
wondering. 

‘That’s why,’ Clare answered, smiling and nodding towards 
her startled mother. ‘ Mother stands in awe of all the old ladies 
in Worston, from Mr. Hart downwards; and because both Pope 
and Council—Mr. Hart and the Dorcas society—think private 
theatricals shocking, mother dare not allow me to act. It isn’t 
pleasant, either, for me to have “ the fierce light ” of all Worston 
“beating upon me” at once. Le jew ne vaut pas la chan- 
delle,’ she added, smiling at a pun which occurred to her at the 
moment. 

‘I am very sorry,’ Mrs. Varien replied nervously, for she 
now suspected that they must have heard of the anonymous 
letter—a suspicion strengthened by Mrs. Ruthven’s answer to her 
remark, 

‘Your daughter i is such an admirable actress.’ 

‘ Worston is such a place for gossip and scandal,’ replied that 
good lady so significantly that there was no room for doubt of 
‘the gossip and scandal ’ being about Clare and Herbert. 

‘It seems very silly to object to so innocent an amusement,’ 
she said, and then changed the conversation to the doll-dressing 
scheme. 

‘But I’m out of that too!’ cried Clareaggrievedly. ‘ Frankly, 
I was a fraud, as I can hardly thread a needle; but I liked the 
object and the meetings, and I would have gone on playing 
dummy decorously if a kind and candid friend hadn’t exposed 
me.’ 

‘Such people are not worth minding,’ Mrs. Varien said de- 
cidedly. 

‘So I say; but mother minds every one—except me.’ 

Here was a character for poor Mrs. Ruthven, who hardly dared 
claim her will as her own, if Clare disputed it. As the good lady 
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blinked a little in bewilderment at this reversal of their mutual 
relations, Clare added, ‘ Well, you know, mother, you are afraid 
of Mr. Hart and Mrs. Downes and Miss Emma Jane Jackson and 
Miss Bairstow, who are very good people indeed, but a little 
narrow, you must admit. You know the kind of good, or goody, 
people I mean, Mrs. Varien, who think everything wrong that is 
out of their reach or of their line, and purr over you piously 
as if you were a child in their Sunday-school class. They are 
good, I know, but they are not the only kind of good people in 
the world; one can be good enough without talking texts like 
Mrs. Downes and Miss Emma Jane Jackson.’ 

Clare seemed to speak with the natural warmth of one who 
had Miss Emma Jane Jackson, etc., daily held up to her admira- 
tion and imitation by her mother, and Mrs. Varien, therefore, at 
once dismissed the suspicion that they had heard of the letter. 
She was greatly relieved, and so greatly pleased, besides, at Clare’s 
withdrawal from the theatricals, that she became almost. effusive 
when they rose to leave. 

‘I cannot let you off our party,’ she said, ‘if we must manage 
as we can without you in the theatricals. You’ve no objection to 
dancing, I suppose, Mrs. Ruthven ?’ 

‘ Oh, I draw the line at dancing,’ Clare cried decidedly. ‘I do, 
mother,’ she added, turning to her with playful defiance. ‘ Even 
Miss Emma Jane Jackson dances, and Miss Bairstow only gave it 
up when it gave her up.’ 

‘Well, then, we shall at least have you here as a spectator and 
critic. Goodbye.’ 

As they left the Hall Clare thought to herself, ‘ You'll have to 
have me as an actress, my good lady.’ 

Presently she said to her mother, who was timidly silent and 
depressed, ‘ Now, mother, you're shocked by the way I spoke of 
Emma Jane Jackson ; but will you just be good enough to tell me 
how else I was to prevent the old lady suspecting that we knew 
about the letter? You saw as well as I that she did suspect it, 
until I dragged that precious piece of piety—Miss Jackson—into 
the conversation.’ 

‘I don’t think it was right, dear,’ her mother ventured to say 
hesitatingly. 

‘It wasn’t right, of course. But would it have been right 
either to have let her know that we knew of the letter? My dear 
mother, you can’t hide a secret without having to put it under a 
taradiddle now and then.’ 

With this casuistical defence Mrs. Ruthven was fain to seem 
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content, though she was by no means comfortable about her pas- 
sive share in the deception. Clare herself was not quite com- 
fortable about the matter either, until she heard of Miss Emma 
Jane Jackson’s flight from Worston. As her disappearance reduced 
almost to nothing the chance of the detection of the deceit, 
Clare’s conscience troubled her no more. Clare is not the only 
person whose conscience, like a fog-signal, never comes into play 
until danger is imminent. 


(To be continued.) 











with its mortality before it passed into pain. It was the face of a man 





Whp Adam MWuir Killed Himself. 


I. 


So dark the night was, so dense the fog which ever since the 
going down of the sun had been sweeping up across the moors 
from the sea, that it had taken this stalwart broad-shouldered 
young man nearly three hours to get over a stretch of country- 
side covering not more than seven miles as the crow flies. He 
had been walking incessantly all this time. He never knew the 
route he took; he did not live long enough to think the matter 
over. 

A dog—a black retriever—was following at his heels; and he 
carried a gun ; and a rather worn and tattered game-bag was slung 
across his splendid shoulders. He was a young man of twenty- 
seven, and he was accounted handsome. He had fine eyes, a 
strong yet not too profuse beard, that was, like his eyes, as black 
as araven’s wing, and his limbs were unusually large and were 
nobly shaped. He was somewhat thin for his stature ; but this 
was no doubt attributable to the fact of his being for so many 
hours every day on his feet, as every gamekeeper who knows his 
business and does it must be. It was impossible to see his face 
on such a night as this, with a kind of darkness that one might 
feel, so to say, pressing down upon the fields, and plantations, and 
moors; and indeed he had not seen a single soul during his long 
walk, so unfrequented was the road he had taken. If there had 
been a shimmer of light in the night air, and if some wayfarer, 
passing this strong-limbed young Englishman, had chanced to 
catch a glimpse of his face, that wayfarer—even supposing him 
to have been more than ordinarily stout-hearted—would surely 
not have proceeded onward and straightway forgotten what he 
had seen. At any time and under any circumstances there was 
something remarkable about Adam Muir’s dark, aggressive, half- 
barbaric face. On this night, in this lonely spot, he would have 
been a strong-nerved and a lion-hearted man who could have 
looked upon it without being conscious of a mysterious dread taking 
possession of him. It was the face of a soul that was struggling 
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who had resolved that he would never again look upon the light 
of the sun. 

He had already, it might be said, drained the cup of the bitter- 
ness of death. If the earth had broken away beneath his feet as 
he staggered onward through these mist-saturated country lanes 
and fields, and a hand had been stretched forth to save him from 
going down, he would not have touched it. He wanted to die. 
He was determined to die. His brain was resourceless; his 
imagination undeveloped ; he saw no other way. He knew what 
he had done. His shame enveloped him like the night. It 
seemed part of the night—part of this dead, cold, hideous dark- 
ness that seemed to be crushing down upon the world as though 
it would choke every living thing. He felt that he could never 
get away from it. His soul shivered in its abject hopelessness. 
No, no, no! it could never be atoned for; there was no atone- 
ment possible to him which could obliterate this sin from his own 
life and from the lives of those whom he loved beyond utterance ; 
and if he died .. . Ah, God! ... He stood suddenly still in the 
darkness. The solace of an unselfish thought—purely unselfish 
because he did not for a moment think that it was unselfish at 
all—was mercifully given to him. If he died, the shame of the 
shameful thing which he had done might never be told abroad ; 
the woman he had wronged might in pity keep silent over his 
grave; so that ... if this might be... if the woman would 
have this compassion upon him, and upon those who were dearer 
to him than his own life . . . it might come to pass that bis 
mother and his brother would be spared the sorrow and the suffer- 
ing which his dishonour would bring upon them. His mind clung 
to this thought to the last. He never once told himself that he 
was meditating an act of self-sacrifice; he was incapable of self- 
analysis. He trudged onward witha lighter step. He felt almost 
happy. ‘She may never tell—her husband may never tell—they 
may never know,’ he thought. And that idea never again quite 
left his mind. He would there and then have sent a bullet 
crashing through his brain had not a second thought come to 
his gloomy distracted mind—the thought that this too, this act 
of self-destruction, would bring pain and ignominy upon his 
mother and brother. So he wandered on, wondering how he should 
so get out of the world as to make it appear as though his death 
were an accident. He did not want anyone to be accused of 
murdering him. He wanted only for his death to seem as if it 
had occurred accidentally. Therefore he must not shoot himself. 
Just here, while getting over a paling, he somehow tripped and 
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fell. He went down heavily on to the ground in the darkness. 
He lay quite still for perhaps five minutes. There was a horrid 
pain in his ankle ; blood was oozing down his leg from a wound in 
his thigh. Never a moan escaped his lips. His retriever stood 
close up to him ; her nose was right over his motionless face. It 
was in the autumn time; it had been a rainy autumn and the 
ground was soaking wet. When he felt the wet getting into his 
hip he got up and went on his way. He walked with difficulty 
now; the pain in his foot was acute. Yet he made no murmur. 
‘Come on, Kate,’ he said to his retriever, ‘let’s get home.’ 


II. 


HE got home about an hour before midnight chimed from the 
village church belfry. He felt worn out. The pain in his foot 
had become much worse; he had begun also to suffer from the 
wound in his thigh ; and the’ left leg of his trousers was soaked 
with blood. He felt rather gloomy now. The elation of spirits 
which had come to him with the reflection of the possibility of the 
woman’s silence had been merely momentary. Yet he had never 
wavered in his determination to put an end to his life. But he 
was not now so sure that the terrible thing which he had done 
would thus be forgiven and forgotten. 

As he came within sight of the sweet little convolvulus-clad 
cottage that had been his home ever since he was born, a fierce 
black passion of anger surged up within him. He saw that woman’s 
face again inthe darkness. Itrose between him and his home. It 
rose between him and his own life. It rose between him and all that 
he held dearest on earth. The fury that possessed him was the fury 
which not even murder can satiate. He clenched his great hard 
fist and struck it suddenly out into the still, fog-laden night air, 
as though to beat down that beautiful alluring face under his feet. 

‘You—!’ he said under his breath. It was the old story: 
‘The woman tempted me.’ 

He came presently to the gate of the garden of his home; and 
standing there he rested his hands upon the woodwork and gazed 
across through the darkness at the faint light which he knew shone 
from the window of his mother’s bedroom. His heart swelled fora 
moment: but he set his teeth and dug his finger-nails into the sod- 
dened, rotten gate; for side by side with the pure and gentle image 
of his mother he could still see that other lovely face which had lured 
him to hisdoom. Even hiscrude imagination enabled him to live the 
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scene over again. She was as far above him in social station as his 
student brother was in intellect. She was a lady of title and his 
employer’s wife. She had been ‘ nobody,’ people had said, before her 
marriage with Lord Helby, who seemed to be three times her age. 
She had often looked with kind eyes upon her husband’s handsome 
young gamekeeper. She had once asked him if he would like to 
be her groom, but he answered with respect and truth that he 
was not used to horses and did not care for them. ‘Oh, they 
are easily managed,’ she had said; and she had offered to get 
some one to give him lessons in horsemanship. Again he had 
thanked her, diffidently, courteously, thinking no ill. After that 
he often used to meet her during her walks in the woods around the 
castle ; and she had always, even when Lord Helby had been with 
her, spoken to him with exceeding graciousness. When he hap- 
pened to meet her alone she would walk about with him for as 
long as an hour at a time through her lord’s fields and plantations. 
‘You are not married, Muir, I think ?’ she had once said; and he 
had replied that he had no wife, and did not mean to try to get 
one so long as his mother lived, and he hoped that she would 
live for very many years yet. ‘I hope so too, Muir,’ she had 
said; and to these words she had, after a moment’s hesitation, 
added these other strange words: ‘I think marriage isa mistake ; 
one seems to want so many things which it cannot give. I am 
sure mine has been a mistake. Women should marry men just a 
little older than themselves—say, four years.’ Then she had 
paused again ; then she had asked in a low, sweet voice, ‘ How old 
are you, Muir?’ The question had made his heart throb and 
his nostrils dilate. ‘Twenty-seven,’ he had answered, and she 
had given a merry girlish laugh and thrown out her hands with 
a pretty gesture as she said, ‘Twenty-seven! How odd! I am 
twenty-four. Lord Helby is sixty-three.’ And her lovely face, 
with its full red lips and dark flashing eyes, had, after that, haunted 
him day and night. It would haunt him, he believed, even in the 
unknown world to which he was going. 

His great temptation had come to him this day at sunset. 
He had met her in a wood some distance from the castle. She 
was alone. ‘ Lord Helby is at the vicarage,’ she had said. ‘I 
promised to go down and return with him. He will wait till I 
come.’ She had no right to speak to a servant in that way. She 
was strangely excited ; yet neither had much tosay. They walked 
on together under the trees: The sea fog had not yet made its 
appearance ; but the night was deepening around them. Adam 
Muir had asked whether the carriage was at the vicarage, or if 
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Lord and Lady Helby thought of walking back to the castle. 
‘The carriage is not there,’ she replied. ‘Oh, I may not go for 
him after all; it will not matter.’ Soon she had complained of 
feeling tired, and had stood still and leaned her shoulder against 
the trunk of a tree, and remained leaning there, saying nothing, 
merely looking at him with her wonderful bewitching eyes ; and as 
he stood gazing at her, spell-bound, breathless, her mystic sensual 
beauty broke down the last thin barrier which protected his honour 
and his manhood, and he yielded himself up to the lawless passion 
which made him tremble like a coward in her presence. It was 
when he touched her that she smiled—a slow sensuous smile, 
which revealed the dimples in her cheeks and gave to her face 
in his eyes an unearthly radiance. But even as he touched her 
she shrank from him and grew pale, and her face became terror- 
stricken. He did not know then, though he knew only too well 
afterwards, the cause of her shrinking ; so, thinking that she was 
coy with him, and having quite forgotten his manliness and his 
sense of self-respect, he had clung to her, and had even dared to 
whisper words which could never be recalled. With an effort she 


had freed herself from him (for she had seen her husband’s scared 


white face, framed in white hair, looking at them from out the 
brushwood that grew around); but he had caught hold of her 
again, and then she had called out ‘ Help! help! ’—and the old 
lord had rushed upon them and with all the feeble strength that was 
left to him had struck his dishonoured gamekeeper across the face 
with his walking-stick. ‘You scoundrel!’ were the words that 
had come from the old man’s quivering lips; and then he had 
said to Adam Muir, ‘Go to the castle! Iam too feeble to inflict 
personal chastisement upon you; but you shall be punished for 
this outrage. Icommand you to go to the castle! The law shall 
deal with you.’ Then the earl had turned to his apparently 
stupefied wife. ‘Lady Helby,’ he had said with touching dignity 
of manner (though there was a tremor in his voice), ‘ the carriage 
is in the lane on this side of the wood. I desire that you will go 
to it. I will proceed to the castle on foot.’ Then to Adam Muir: 
‘IT command this scoundrel to walk before me!’ But Adam Muir 
did not walk either before or after the outraged old lord. Without 
a word he had strode away into the heart of the wood. He knew 
not, cared not, whither he went. He was like a man who had 
lost his reason: that indeed was what had happened to him. His 
brain, all that was best and highest in his nature, had temporarily 
broken down as he had looked in that woman’s eyes in the mystic 
fading light. He had got back to his right mind ‘now as he stood 
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watching the light that shone from his mother’s window. It 
seemed to him as though during the hours since sunset he had 
been passing rapidly from a life of honour to a death of shame. 


III. 


HE entered the garden and walked silently up to his mother’s 
bedroom window. He trod stealthily, because he fancied from the 
light burning in her room that his mother was awake. He wanted 
to see her again; he did not wish her to see him. She would be 
sure to ask him where he had been that he should come home so 
late, which was not at all his way except on such nights as he 
went out to keep an eye on the movements of poachers; and he 
could not lie to his mother. He remembered that he was almost 
blameless in her eyes. She was quite blameless in his. As he 
thought, prowling out here in the night, with, perhaps, the officers of 
justice close at hand to arrest him, of what his mother had been 
to him, and tried to realise—and did realise to some extent—what 
he had been and was to her, the bitterness intensified in his 
heart. And yet, even while the bitterness lasted, a moisture came 
into his eyes. 

The blind was so drawn that he could not see into his mother’s 
room. He got close tothe window; but it was nouse. He could 
see a portion of one of the massive ‘turned’ pillars of her bed- 
stead ; but that was all. When he had gone back from the window 
he stooped down and took hold of one of his retriever’s ears. The ~ 
dog looked up in his face, wagging her tail. She was devotedly 
attached to him, as indeed were all his dogs. 

‘To-morrow is your birthday, Kate,’ he said, speaking to the 
animal as if he believed she could understand him, ‘and I wish you 
many happy returns of the day. Be a good dog, and mother will 
be good to you.’ Then he patted her gently on her head and 
shoulders. ‘Id like to shoot you, Kate,’ he said with a kind of 
manly sorrow. ‘ Perhaps it would be as well if I did. Mother 
will not be able to keep you: the license will soon be due; then 
you will have to go, and you may get into bad hands, doggie.’ He 
meditated, still patting the retriever affectionately. He did not 
speak to her again ; but the thought in his mind was, ‘ The noise 
would wake them, else I would take you with me, Kate.’ Then 
he went to the back of the cottage and entered the kitchen as 
quietly as possible. 

He put his gun in a corner and threw down his gunsinn 
beside it. There was only a sparrowhawk in the bag; he had 
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spent a lot of time that morning bringing it down, because his 
younger brother had expressed a wish for a hawk’s wings. After 
standing a few minutes before the fire he took up the bag again 
and took the hawk from it. He wanted to see his brother; he 
would rather see him asleep ; and if he held this bird in his hand, 
and should chance to wake him, that would do as an excuse for his 
going into hisroom. Adamand Alec Muir were sincerely attached 
to each other. Adam looked upon his younger brother as a great 
scholar ; and in truth he was clever, having been appointed second 
master in the village schools at a very early age. He was not 
twenty yet; he too was a fine handsome fellow. Adam thought 
that his brother would have a glorious future; and he felt sure 
that Alec would not let their mother want. 

Before going to Alec’s room he took off his boots in the kitchen 
and lit a candle. He was leaving the kitchen when he became 
aware that Kate was at his heel, and by a sign he sent her back 
to the hearthrug, where she lay watching the door till he returned. 
He did not keep her waiting long. When he got to his brother’s 
room—there were only five rooms in all in the cottage—he stood 
outside, with his ear close to the door, and listened. The silence 
was absolute. He opened the door noiselessly and went in. 

His brother was in bed asleep. As Adam Muir was crossing 
the floor to the bed he happened to catch sight of his own face in 
the looking-glass on the dressing-table by one of the windows. 
Adam Muir was incapable of physical fear, and it was a moral, 
a spiritual terror that held him there transfixed, gazing in a kind 
of horror at the white, ghastly face, with its great crazy-looking 
eyes and black tangled hair and beard, that gazed back at him 
from the glass. It looked like the face of a man past middle age. 
He went close to the glass and looked steadily at himself. Then 
he shook his head slowly, and something like a smile came to his 
face. It was a smile that would have greatly shocked and alarmed 
his brother, had he seen it. 

And Alec awoke just then, and quickly sat up in bed. 

‘Who is there?’ he cried, rather excitedly ; for the instant 
Adam had become aware that his brother was awake he had blown 
out the candle, leaving the room in utter darkness. 

‘Who is there ?’ Alec called out again, louder than ever. 

‘Don’t speak so loud, Alec,’ Adam said. ‘You will wake 
mother.’ 

‘Qh, it’s you, Adam ! But why on earth did you put out the 
light ?’ 

There came no answer. ‘What are you doing there, Adam?’ 
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the younger brother asked. He had complete confidence in Adam, 
but this conduct seemed unaccountable. ‘I say, light the candle, 
please! Why do you stand there in the darkness?... Adam! 
. . - What do you want, Adam ?’ 

Then Adam Muir went up to his brother’s bed and sat down on 
the edge of it. ‘Be quiet, Alec,’ he said kindly yet firmly. 
‘What are you making such a row about ? I am going to bed. 
I came in to see if you had fallenasleep. I have shot you a hawk. 
It is a sparrow. . . I may get you a kestrel soon.’ 

‘Oh, thanks,’ Alec said. ‘But I can’t see it in the darkness. 
What possessed you to put out the candle? Please light it.’ 

‘I am going to bed,’ Adam said again. ‘I will put the hawk 
in the kitchen. I took care not to break its wings. I shot 
him in the head.’ 

He rose from his brother’s bed. But before he got away Alec 
had stretched out his hand and caught him by the sleeve of his 
coat. Then, still holding him, the younger brother got right out 
of bed, and the two stood together in the darkness. It was so 
dark that they could not even faintly discern the outline of each 
other’s face. 

‘Adam, something’s gone wrong,’ Alec said. ‘What is it, 
Adam ?’ 

There was no answer. Alec waited for some seconds. Then 
he put up his hands and felt his brother’s face and head. ‘ Adam,’ 
he said with a startled cry—‘ is it you ?’ 


IV. 


‘Yrs, yes, dear lad,’ was the answer, ‘ of course it’s me!’ 
‘Then why do you behave in such an extraordinary way ? 
The moment I awoke you put out the candle. You will not light 
it again. What is the meaning of this ?’ 

‘I tell you I’m going to bed. You know I often go to bed in 
the dark.’ 

‘Yes; but you had the candle lit.’ 

‘Oh, don’t worry me, Alec! don’t worry me!’ 

It was,a cry of despair; its peculiar terror frightened the 
younger man. 

‘ Adam, what have you been doing?’ 

But never a word did Adam Muir answer. 

‘I'm going to light that candle,’ Alec said. ‘Give it to me, 
please.’ 
He spoke loudly and with excitement. 
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‘I tell you you must not speak so loud,’ Adam said with some 
sternness. ‘ You know how hard it is for mother to get to sleep 
again after being awakened.’ 

‘ Where is the candle ?’ Alec asked. 

‘It is in my hand.’ His voice was less stern. ‘ How perverse 
you are, Alec! Now get into bed and I'll light it.’ 

© You will light it ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes.’ 

He struck a match on his thigh and lit the candle. He put 
it on the chair by the bed upon which he had previously laid the 
dead hawk. 

‘Now I’m going to bed,’ he said, turning his face from his 
brother. ‘I’m very tired. I’ve had a hard day and the land is 
heavy. Good-night, Alec.’ 

Alec seemed to be in doubt as to what to do. His brother’s 
clothes were covered with mud, and he looked tired and footsore ; 
but he had often before seen him thus. There was nothing in 
his appearance to cause alarm. Certainly the light was bad and 
he only saw him indistinctly. But he seemed all right. ‘ Good 
night, Adam,’ he said. As Alec Muir lay in bed examining the 
dead hawk by the candle-light, he heard some one either open or 
shut his mother’s bedroom door. ‘ There’s something wrong with 
Adam,’ he thought as he blew out the candle and drew the bed- 
clothes round his shoulders, 


ive 
It was Adam Muir who had opened the door of his mother’s 
room. He opened it cautiously, for he knew that there was a 
light in the room, and if his mother were awake she would 
instantly see him. But she was asleep. 

He crept on tiptoe (although he was barefoot) up to her bed. 
Hers was the last mortal face he gazed upon. That was well; that 
was merciful : for it had been to him the sweetest and purest face 
in all the world. How beautiful she looked in her calm, pure 
old age! There was a great yearning in his heart to bend down 
and kiss her, to put his arms round her neck and weep on her 
breast as he bade her farewell. But he crushed this longing within 
him. He thought of that fair woman in the wood ; he thought of 
the shameful blow and the shameful words which had been said 
to him ; he tried to realise his mother’s and his brother’s anguish 
when they should see him in the dock on a charge of loathsome 
crime ; and his dire resolve to do away with himsclf strengthened 
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even as he looked down upon his mother’s sweet face with that 
hunted, demented expression in his eyes. God help him! He 
was going away from her for ever; yet he dare not kiss her. He 
dare not say one word of farewell ; he dare not leave her a written 
message asking her forgiveness. The blood had been oozing from 
the wound in his thigh for hours. He felt that to drain the last 
drop from his body would be the smallest—the most cheerful— 
sacrifice he could make to be able to put his lips once more to 
hers. It was his crowning agony that this was denied to him. 

She was grown weak with age; and tears had fallen on to 
her withered cheeks as she slept. Upon her brow lay a few 
thin white hairs; and stooping low Adam raised these in his 
fingers and kissed them with a strange gentleness and reverence. — 
His mother did not wake; and he left her room without her 
knowing until Alec told her next day that he had entered it on 
that last night of his life. 

Adam Muir’s black retriever followed him out again into the 
fog-drenched woods and fields. He had left no word behind 
that would give the slightest clue to his terrible purpose. On the 
contrary he had designedly deceived his mother and brother by 
writing in pencil on a slip of paper these words: ‘I have gone to 
try to get a shot at those herons that have come to Bonhard Lake. 
Please do not keep breakfast for me. I may not get home again 
till noon.’ He left this message on the kitchen table ; he fastened 
the paper to the table with a fork, so that there should be no mis- 
take about its being seen. He had also gone to his bedroom, 
had lain down on his bed for a few minutes, then had disarranged 
the bedclothes and flung them back over the bottom of the bedstead, 
as he usually did on rising. Moreover it was nothing unusual 
for Adam Muir to leave home before the sun had risen. He took 
his gun, bis game-bag, and his retriever with him. 

The fog swept back to the sea at sunrise, and the day broke 
radiantly. Adam Muir did not return to breakfast ; the dinner 
hour passed in the cottage in the garden amid the trees, and still 
he came not. In the afternoon some workmen, crossing the water 
in a boat, saw the fully-clothed body of a man drifting near the 
bottom of a shallow part of the Bonhard Lake. The workmen 
anchored their boat and raised the body. It was that of Adam 
Muir. It was clear that he had been in the water for hours. As 
the men were rowing the corpse down to the tavern at the loch 
they picked up the body of the dead man’s retriever. There was 
no sign of any weight having been tied round the dog’s neck, nor 
were her limbs broken or in any way injured, and, as she was 
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known to be an excellent water-dog, it is a mystery to this day 
how she got drowned. But everyone seemed satisfied that 
Adam Muir met his death purely by accident. The spot is even 
pointed out where he had slipped and fallen into the lake while 
trying to get into a good position for an effective right and left at 
the herons which he had left home in the early morning to shoot. 
He was known to have been no swimmer; and just there the 
current from the river ran strong. 


H. V. BROWN. 











Bp Apin of a Coin, 
A STUDY IN CYNICISM. 


Sic visum Veneri. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHEN the Hon. Raymond Lloyd-Lumsden died, it was assumed, 
and indeed announced, by most people who had known him, that 
his widow and two daughters would be left in circumstances at 
least comfortable. That this was not the case was known only by 
the executors and the family solicitor, for Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden 
was far too clever to allow so damaging a fact to be spread abroad, 
although there was little likelihood that anyone would believe it. 
For, while the deceased gentleman had been a good husband, on the 
whole, and a good father, his few and comparatively evil days had 
not been passed in the odour of a barren, unremunerative sanctity. 
He had been a leading spirit in a powerful ‘turf combination,’ 
whose operations, profitable enough to its members, were scarcely 
so as subjects for meditation or imitation. At times he gambled 
heavily, and he was known on ’Change as a director of more than 
one joint-stock company, paying handsome salaries, and dividends 
by no means handsome. Yet, when his affairs came to be examined, 
it was found that, after payment of all claims, the whole of his 
‘property, real and personal, bequeathed to my beloved wife,’ 
amounted to a town house, a shooting-box in Scotland, and rather 
more than a thousand pounds. 

Now, this was not a very promising state of affairs, and to 
most women in such a predicament there would have been not 
much room for action. Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden might have applied 
for assistance to her father-in-law, Lord Saunsterre, of Bexley, 
which she might or might not have obtained. Or she could have 
realised and sunk her husband’s trifle, with the little money she 
had of her own, in the purchase of an annuity. The natural result 
of the latter course would have been that she and her daughters 
would sink into the dreary invalid life of a second-rate watering- 
place. But none of these feminine arts suggested them- 
selves to Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden. She was the daughter of an 
American financier (who had had varying luck, and died con- 
veniently on the day that the moralists of the San Francisco 
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Stock Exchange declared him a defaulter),a woman of sound 
business capacity, of rapid and vigorous action, not ignorant in 
the ways of the world’s wickedness, on the right side of forty, 
still handsome, designing possibly, enchanting certainly, no less 
certainly selfish. The desire that consumed her was to be a leader 
of society, and the death of her husband, in many respects incon- 
venient, opened to her ways by which this laudable object might 
be obtained that, to do her justice, she had not thought of till 
then. Her chief anxiety for the present was to be rid of Mildred 
and Lillian, charming girls of eighteen and nineteen, educated care- 
fully and successfully with a view to marriage, whose first season 
had been interrupted by their father’s unfortunate decease. It 
was not long, therefore, before she had settled on a definite plan. 

One day her husband’s executors, Lord Saunsterre and the 
Earl of Cheddington, called to see what she was going todo. The 
latter came in his usual curious costume—pilot coat, silk waist- 
coat of a modest and unassuming scarlet tint, which was well 
suited to his dark complexion; shirt and collar of grey flannel, 
fastened at the neck by a dark blue bow, whose long ends were 
not sufficiently long to hide an obtrusive pearl button. This 
time his language, usually bedecked by the latest flowers of 
expression from Billingsgate, was concise and racy, but tolerably 
polite. In several turf matters he had had the better of 
Lloyd-Lumsden—a fact of which Lloyd-Lumsden was blissfully 
unaware—and although a strange man for anyone to choose as 
executor, he was honestly anxious to make reparation—‘ according 
to his lights’ is the proper phrase, as far as we can judge by ours. 
Lord Saunsterre was an old, grey man with very round shoulders 
and iron-grey eyebrows, from beneath which his small, steely eyes 
twinkled and flashed restlessly. 

‘I knew it would come to this,’ squeaked the latter in a 
screeching, quavering treble, ‘ when he married the daughter of a 
Yankee swindler.’ And the evil look on his thin, lined face grew 
harder and more evil as he raised it to Cheddington, expecting 
corroboration. 

Cheddington swore. ‘If he was your son, he was my friend.’ 

‘Hee, hee! come, that’s good,’ sniggered Saunsterre ; ‘at any 
rate, I wash my hands of her.’ 

Cheddington was notoriously vulgar, and his reply was worthy 
of his reputation ; but Saunsterre only grinned at it, and chuckled 
at the idea of getting off cheaply. What might have passed 
between the two was prevented by the arrival of Mrs. Lloyd~ 
Lumsden, looking remarkably pretty in her neat black morning 
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robe. She bowed kindly to Cheddington and defiantly in the 
direction of Saunsterre, but shook hands with neither. 

‘Come now,’ the latter said, as if anxious to be done with the 
whole affair, ‘let’s get to business. I'll give you a hundred a year 
for yourself, and another till the girls are married. You can’t 
call that bad,’ and he giggled benevolently. 

Raymond had never quite hit it with his father, and many 
were surprised that he should have made him executor. When 
he did so, this was not quite what he had expected. His widow 
had, however. 

‘Lord Saunsterre,’ she said, ‘I appreciate your kindness at its 
full value, and you will not think me ungrateful when I say I 
hope to do without it.’ 

‘Then what the—what are you going to do?’ burst out 
Cheddington. 

‘How?’ inquired the old miser; ‘as a seamstress? or will you 
make bonnets, or go on the stage, or keep a betting book? You 
must not disgrace my family, you know,’ and he drew his figure 
up to its full five feet six, and Jooked ridiculous. 

The widow drew herself up to as much as she could of the 
same, but she looked majestic as she endeavoured to restrain 
herself from downright rudeness, her pretty cheeks brilliant, her 
pretty eyes ablaze with indignation. 

‘I have had neither sympathy nor help from you, my lord, and 
I shall not require it now. If any papers have to be signed, my 
solicitor shall write to you.’ 

Saunsterre, with his mechanical grin, gathered his stick, hat, 
and gloves into a bundle, which he hugged, and bowed his crooked 
figure out of the room, his eyes glancing a sort of cynical 
curiosity. 

‘What on earth are you going to do?’ asked Cheddington. 

*I shall rely very much on your assistance,’ said Mrs. Lloyd- 
Lumsden. ‘ You go north this year, I believe?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘ but what ? 

‘TI shall not sell Connal Cottage then; we'll stay the summer 
there, at least. Could you let me have a list of your guests?’ 

‘Why ?’ he said, not knowing what else to say, but leaning back 
in the chair, as if it were a matter of the utmost indifference. 

‘ Have you ever played cards with me?’ 

‘Yes, and lost mostly.’ 

‘Then other people stand as little chance of winning as you.’ 
This compliment pleased him, and he sat up attentively as the 
widow proceeded: ‘Listen. I have told you that when Mildred 
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and Lillian are married, I shall either look out for a husband, or 
play the dowager deus ex machina. For both I’d need money, 
and, as I haven’t any, I must make some. My plan is quite 
simple. You shall let me know who is going through Oban this 
year, and, as we shall be quite near, you'll ask them to look 
me up.’ 

‘But I don’t quite understand 

‘Do you know what made me so angry with Saunsterre? -He 
partly guessed my plan. I shall ask no one but Raymond’s set 
and the people you recommend. Don’t you remember the heavy 
gambling at Oban last year and the year before? It’s likely to 
be as heavy this year, isn’t it?’ 

‘I begin to see daylight, but ; 

‘ Well, why should not some of the money go into my pocket ? 
You know people ‘who play with me don’t win very much or very 
often.’ 

‘I know they don’t,’ said the Earl ; ‘ but suppose you have bad 
luck ?’ 

‘If my luck fails, I shall rely on my skill. We understand 
each other?’ 

The conversation that followed was uninteresting. When 
Saunsterre went out, he remarked ‘That woman will come to no 
good.’ When Cheddington retired, his first wish was that the 
Countess, with whom he was in no sense at one, might speedily 
suffer the fate of disbelievers in the Athanasian Creed ; his second 
was ‘Clever woman; hope she don’t overshoot. Ha! I'll take 
Biggleswade. Dashed good idea!’ 


b 








CHAPTER II. 


ConNAL COTTAGE is a pretty little place above Oban, looking 
down the Sound of Kerrera. Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden was installed 
there early in July, and, as the mob of rushing tourists does not 
arrive till the beginning of August, she had time to recoup her 
strength, and to enjoy the scenery of the West Highlands, in 
which she took passionate delight. Cheddington was as good as 
his word, and, through his exertions, with her own reputation as 
a lively and agreeable hostess, Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden had no lack 
of visitors. She spared no pains, by inviting clever and handsome 
women, by engaging a good cook, and by the thousand little 
devices every lady knows better than any man, to make her 
speculation successful. The guests were delighted with all this 
consideration, for Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden was thoroughly selfish, and 
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knew what she was about. Her little entertainment, informal as 
it was through the necessity of the case, was remembered, and 
brought her at least many kind words afterwards. Of course no 
one was invited who was not in a position to do her some service, 
or inclined to gamble; but these were made to enjoy themselves. 
It is pleasant, therefore, to record that her plan was thoroughly 
successful, and the people who left money and paper behind them 
were rather glad than otherwise, knowing a little of her cireum- 
stances, for Cheddington was by no means so discreet as she. 
They thought none the worse of her for it, and the cordiality of 
the reception quite counterbalanced the loss. It was, perhaps, 
just as well that people rarely stay many days in Oban. 

Pythagoras Eustis Brunskill and his brother, Winthrop Ramases, 
were.on the American grand tour, or what answers to it. They 
were connections of Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden, and through the recent 
death of their father decidedly wealthy. On their arrival in 
England, early in January, they had commenced to scatter money 
and wild oats impartially ; but it is a point in the late Raymond’s 
favour that never once had he mentioned gambling before them, 
except to warn them of probable sharps. Winthrop, literate, 
studious, romantic, had no need of this advice; Pythagoras, an 
average fast young man, had. Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden was, of 
course, uninfluenced by her husband’s scruples, and, having 
thoroughly taken the measure of the young men, decided to 
invite them. They came. Winthrop was delighted with the 
scenery. He had brought a whole library of Mr. Black’s novels, 
which he read half the night and quoted half the day. He also 
began a novel of his own, and to learn Gaelic. Pythagoras, too, 
was enchanted, more with Mildred than with anything else. 
Nothing, you may be sure, that should add to his infatuation, or 
to the success of Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden’s calculations, was left 
undone. Excursions were planned, there were boating expedi- 
tions, and small delightful tennis parties; their court was the best 
in Oban, which is about as much as saying that at no part did its 
slope exceed an angle of forty-five degrees. A piper was once 

brought up to play to Winthrop; Pythagoras was treated to good 
‘advice. He had managed to lose a considerable amount to his 
hostess, in small sums that made rather an alarming total. 

‘I don’t think you ought to play at all; your luck is bad, and, 
if you will forgive an old woman for saying so, your play is bad 
too.’ 

‘I could forgive so charming an old woman as you for anything,’ 
was the audacious reply that came through the nose of Pythagoras, 
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and across the hand that fondled his ‘dim descried’ moustachelet. 
‘ Besides, I have reasons for playing.’ 

Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden knew he had, the young idiot; and, on 
the whole, she was not sorry. Still, it is as well not to rob one’s 
prospective son-in-law. Sometimes it takes both the son-in-law 
and the prospect away, a consummation, in this case, to be depre- 
cated, for Pythagoras, though unused to the world, was rich. His 
social position was good, and Mildred seemed to love the boy. 
She was too serious for a Lloyd-Lumsden ; now, seriousness is over- 
prone to affect out-at-elbows’ airs in society ; its cookery is good, 
but the conversation at its table mighty dull. Still, it isa valuable 
domestic quality. So Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden shed the light of her 
pretty countenance onthe lovers. And she was just a trifle afraid 
of Mildred, who had much of her own resolution and determination. 

‘You silly boy, I know you have, though I am an old woman, 
and,’ with a curtsey, ‘ you say a charming one. Do you suppose I 
am going to sell my—my Is that. the way they do in 
America ?’ 

l'ythagoras was covered with confusion and blushes. He took 
his moustache savagely between his fore-finger and thumb nails 
and frowned. 

‘No,’ she continued, with a very slight tremor in the voice, ‘I 
love Mildred too well to give her to anyone that asks, but I like 
you too, and—now, mind this is a secret-—_I think she does. I 
wouldn’t like to stand in the way of your happiness. Ask her if 
she'll have you.’ And, radiant with smiles, yet somehow half in- 
clined to cry, for this worldly little woman had a heart somewhere, 
she held out her hand to Pythagoras. His face was white to the 
lips, and he could only make some incoherent sounds, as he bowed 
to kiss it. What he might have pulled himself together to say 
was interrupted by the entrance of Lillian. 

‘ Aha!’ thought that young lady, ‘ I'll mention this to Mil.’ 

But she said, demurely enough, with lips turned down be- 
witchingly, and sparkling dark eyes, ‘Am I to congratulate you, 
mamma?’ 

Then recollection stepped in, and she turned round, the dark 
eyes full of tears now, and the lips, so ripe and merry a moment 
before, tight-pressed and pale. Pythagoras foresaw a scene, at 
which he preferred not to assist; he went to dress quietly 
for dinner and his lady’s presence. The scene came off, but as 
we, like Pythagoras, always prefer not to be present at these little 
entertainments, we don’t know what it was like. 

Soon Lillian looked up, her dark, luxuriant hair dishevelled 
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by contact with her mother’s breast, her beautiful face tear- 
lined, and its delicate carnations crimsoned and coarse— 
she had a wild vehemence of nature, this delicately moulded 
girl. 

‘Can you ever forgive me, mamma?’ she half sobbed. 

‘ Yes, dear,’ said the latter, kindly but dryly, for she had been 
as much amused as affected by her favourite daughter’s exhibition, 
‘but can Mildred ? ’ 

‘Is Pythagoras? ...’” The rest was expressed by a raising 
of the pretty, distinct, black eyebrows, and then these two fell 
a-kissing each other. It’s a way women have, and a very charming 
way, of expressing their delight. 

But Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden knew now that Lillian was not as 
heartless as she often pretended to be. So she asked her how she 
liked Winthrop. Anything in that direction must be stopped at 
once. 

Lillian made the most graceful mowe imaginable. ‘ Oh, pass- 
ably. He thinks I’m a goddess, and says my name ought to have 
been Di. He’s rather fun.’ 

Now, Lillian was as beautiful and—well—wicked as Mildred 
was beautiful and good, and had flirted deliberately, from a sense 
of artistic fitness, with Winthrop. He, of course, was completely 
carried away by her thousand arch graces. The result of the 
conference was that Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden warned Lillian distinctly 
that in no case was the matter to pass the bounds of reasonable 
flirtation. 

‘I trust to your common-sense, you know.’ 

‘ All right, mamma, you don’t need to excite yourself about it. 
He’s not half good enough.’ 

There were more kisses, and the two went arm in arm to 
dress for dinner. 


CuHaPTer III. 


AFTER dinner, when play had commenced as usual, for Mrs. 
Lloyd-Lumsden kept her purpose steadily in view of having a good 
season next year, Winthrop diffidently proposed to Lillian that 
they should walk in the garden. As she never was allowed to 
play, and had tired of turning out waltzes for the cards to be 
dealt to, she agreed. Winthrop ‘fixed’ her shawl with the 
awkward air of a love-abstracted youth. 

‘There!’ said Lillian, setting the foamy whiteness on her 
shoulders comfortably. ‘ You are awfully clumsy.’ 
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‘Sometimes clumsiness is pardonable,’ remarked Winthrop, as 
if he thought it an epigram. 

‘Oh, indeed! When ?’ 

‘When one is taken up utterly with a charming—hem— 
object,’ was the weak answer. Clearly Winthrop did not know 
how to flirt. 

‘Go and admire the object, then, by all means,’ said Lillian 
with her prettiest smile. 

‘ That’s just what I’m doing,’ Winthrop replied, looking at her 
so comically that she burst out laughing. Then, seeing he seemed 
hurt, she said : 

* Look at that instead.’ i 

Those who have seen Oban Bay at night need no description, 
and no words could convey an idea of its marvellous beauty to 
those who have not. This night it was filled with yachts; the 
star-gold lights of those at rest, the green and red lamps of 
those coming to anchor, flickered and flashed like the many- 
twinkling smile of the rippling sea waves in the Prometheus. 
Behind and all around them were mountains and pine-woods, 
purple, black, wrapped in the majestic stillness of their solemn 
sleep. A few stars peeped in and out from behind the heavy, 
broken clouds that moved slowly on the gentle breeze. The 
usual indifferent band was playing in front of the Alexandra, but 
up there its sound was refined and pleasing. As this boy and 
girl strolled down the broad walk, ‘the silence lay like music on 
their hearts,’ and the music had a rare, far-off sound, as if it 
were some cause or effect of the impressive quiet of mountain 
and cloudand sea. And Winthrop thought Lillian’s stern beauty 
fit for the Genius of so grand a scene; but she, with the eager 
worship of a sensuous nature, was entirely lost to everything but the 
dreamful impression of rest, enthroned and absolute. He, how- 
ever, felt nothing of this; his only desire was to hear her speak. 

‘Do you know what they are playing ?’ he asked. 

‘What! why?’ she answered, as if he had rudely awakened 
her. 

‘You ought to know.’ 

‘Indeed; why?’ 

‘ They are playing “ Queen of my Heart.”’ 

However much we may deplore it, Winthrop was right. 

‘ Ah, that’s from “ Dorothy,” isn’t it?’ 

Unfortunately it is from ‘Dorothy,’ but Winthrop had no 
opportunity of saying so, for they had now come to the end of 
the walk, and were climbing a little rock, on whose summit was a 
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small arbour. Lillian held out her hand, and Winthrop took it, 
trembling, poor fellow, so as almost to need assistance more than 
she. They sat down, and there was another space of silence. 
Lillian again lost herself in the hidden, remote pathways of 
intense delight, but Winthrop took it as a rebuke. He felt ill at 
ease, and began to talk feverishly. 

‘There, they are spoiling it! Composers are so infected with 
Wagner’s precious ideas about music that they always conclude 
with a string of repellent harmonies. It’s a shame! Don’t you 
think so ?’ 

She said she did, but she was not at all sure what she thought 
ashame. Her distant thoughts were not for him; indeed she 
was only very slightly conscious that he bored her. 

‘Ah! now they’re playing something national—something 
really eloquent of the land of brown heath and shaggy wood, land 
of the mountain and the flood.’ It happened to be a selection 
from the ‘Bohemian Girl.’ ‘Can you not,’ he added, ‘ feel your 
kinship to these hills’—here his gesture was a wonder to be 
seen, but Lillian did not see it—‘and this eternal serpentine 
sea? Is there nothing in you that beautifies your soul and 
enhaloes it with mystery, as these lights enkindle the night and 
make it throb with love and loveliness ?’ 

To this creditable little oration Lillian drawled out a ‘ yes.’ 
But she was not listening. It is decidedly a mistake to make 
love and long speeches at the same time. ’ 

Now that ‘yes’ was one of Lillian’s most powerful effects. 
Her quiet but singularly clear, sweet voice pronounced it as if 
loth to let it go, as if half interrogative, half dubitative. After- 
wards Winthrop wrote a poem about it. Now, however, he was 
only anxious to hear it again. 

‘Would it not be exquisite to dream on for ever in this 
wonderland ?’ 

Lillian, however, intended nothing of the sort; a large yacht 
with lights in its deckhouse creeping up under Kerrera had fixed 
her attention. Her indifference excited Winthrop. 

‘It has been the dream of my life, for I can’t: tell how long ’— 
this was quite true, he couldn’t. ‘ Lillian, and here he took her 
hand, ‘ I love you: passionately.’ 

She withdrew her hand, and turned listlessly round to look 
him in the face. ‘What were you saying? Id quite forgotten 
you were here.’ 

This slightly astonished Winthrop, but he recovered himself 
sufficiently to pour forth the appropriate and unmeaning rhapsody. 
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Lillian laughed very prettily, but very cruelly. Long afterwards 
he wrote a companion poem about that laugh, but now it wounded 
the poor boy keenly. Lillian saw it, but she was irritated, and 
only said, as she rose slowly to her feet, ‘You must not talk 
nonsense, Mr. Brunskill ; you know such a thing can never be.’ 
But she added, with a touch of compassion in her voice, *‘ Let me 
light you a cigar.’ 

Under his breath Winthrop confounded cigars and everything 
else ; nevertheless he accepted the attention. And then Lillian 
turned towards the large yacht with the lighted deckhouse, and 
asked him, ‘Do you think that can be the “ Cumastieanavaig ” ? 
Mamma told me it would be in to-night. I wonder if Mr. Biggles- 
wade is on board. Will you help me down, please ?’ 

Another cigar light was seen approaching, and soon they met 
Pythagoras and Mildred. The latter took Lillian’s arm, and led 
her on one side. ‘ Kiss me,’ was all she said, but Lillian knew, and 
you know, too, my dear young lady, what it meant. If Mildred 
had been less happy, she might have noticed that it was not the 
starlight that made her sister’s eyes so bright as Lillian lifted up 
a pale and twitching face to be kissed ; and there might have been 
detected the slightest tremor in the voice which, very collected 
and matter-of-fact, said, ‘Oh, I am so glad! I do hope you'll 
be happy, Mil.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was the ‘Cumastieanavaig’ that Lillian had seen. The 
engines were at half speed, and the captain, knowing the coast, 
ran her into Ardentrave Bay for shelter from the south wind, that 
had gone down with the sun, though it would probably blow hard 
again in the morning. On deck two gentlemen were smoking. 
One of them, a tall, handsome man, evidently about thirty-five 
years old, of dignified carriage, with fair hair, drooping, straw- 
coloured moustache, and blue eyes, was admiring the effects of 
the moonlight and yacht lamps on the water. His companion, 
whom we know already, was also tall and also handsome, but 
dignity, as he himself would have said, was not his cue. He was 
dressed in rough blue, except that instead of a hat he wore a red 
sailor’s cap, in shape like a nightcap, and the buttons on his 
pilot coat were of brass. Lord Cheddington was not exactly a 
credit to the peerage. At thirty-seven he still continued to 
make the pace too hot for the Jatest rustications from Oxford, and 
had long given up society as an unqualified, or rather a strongly 
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qualified, nuisance. From the time he was twenty his haunts had 
been the racecourse, the prize-ring, the billiard-rooms of low 
taverns, more shady than pleasant, and the gambling hells most 
frequented by youth, innocence, and pigeons. Now even these had 
begun to bore him. He was not by nature a rowdy or a black-leg, 
only a trifle pig-headed, for, when one pleasure became an ennui, 
the idea that took possession of his simple brain was to pass on to 
the next. But there is an end even to the facilis descensus; 
the shaking of his hand, the lassitude after exertion, warned him 
that he could not race much longer against time. So he bought 
a yacht, and took a moor and a deer forest in the north. Peculiar 
as his ideas of honour were, he was a loyal friend, and had kept 
his promise to Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden, in accordance with which 
he intended to lose some money to her. By what—for him—had 
amounted to inspiration, he had hit on the plan of taking Biggles- 
wade, who had property in Lincolnshire, and was regarded as a 
likely bulwark of Conservatism, a model landlord, the friend of 
his tenants, regular at church, market, and sessions, a shrewd, 
reliable magistrate, ready with speech, vote, and sometimes 
money for his party. No vices adorned his almost ‘ faultily 
faultless’ nature. He seemed to suffer from a sort of moral and 
physical ossification of the spinal marrow. He gambled rarely, 
and luck was rarely on his side; he raced, but did not often win, 
and was never known to bet more than the ‘ pony,’ which he said 
was due to the public. Nothing, in short, he touched which he 
did not whitewash. And yet there were ill-natured people who 
commented on his taste for mysterious disappearances. 

The yacht was brought to her moorings, and swung round on 
the tide. Cheddington gave the usual order that the men were 
to have an extra ration of rum—they always had when it 
wasn’t brandy instead—explaining in frank argot what he would 
do if last night’s unmentionable row were repeated. Then the 
friends took a few more turns up and down the deck. 

‘I was going to remark,’ said Biggleswade, ‘that he was, 
as Shakespeare says, more sinned against than sinning. He was 
unfortunate, and his connection with you did him no good.’ 

‘Never knew anyone that it did.’ 

‘Oh! it’s not sobadas that. His doings were a little—dubious. 
I would be the last to condone moral weakness.’ 

‘Come, I say, you know this isn’t Parliament.’ 

Biggleswade frowned, and pulled at his moustache. His eyes 
were almost white with rage, a common symptom with blue-eyed 
men, and they shone with nasty glare. References to his public 
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life, which so far had not been too successful, always annoyed him. 
Gradually his intense fear of ridicule called him back to sense. 

‘To have Saunsterre for a father was enough to ruin anyone. 
It is the privilege of a man who is never—ah—tempted to judge 
and tolerate those who are.’ 

Cheddington could not quite follow this, but he knew it was 
not favourable to Raymond, so he said hotly :—‘ He was as decent 
a fellow as I ever knew, but his luck was confounded.’ 

‘You were the confounded part of it,’ said Biggleswade, who 
had not forgiven the interruption. 

‘Oh come, I say, you know, that’s too bad; why I dropped 
him a couple of thou’ at least, the week before he died.’ 

‘How much did he drop to you before ?’ 

‘ Well, I dare say, more than that.’ 

‘ Considerably,’ ejaculated Biggleswade, still sulky. 

‘Well, you see, I never do lose anything except when——’ 

‘Except when you make use of doubtful practices to be sure 
of winning?’ 

‘Yes.’ Cheddington laughed cynically, though not un- 
pleasantly. It was quite true, and he rather enjoyed the joke. 
It was not in him to take offence. ‘Or when I want to lose. But 
you never win.’ 

‘I’m quite satisfied with my luck,’ said Biggleswade hurriedly, 
the faint tinge of colour deserting his face ; ‘but about those 
people. They want to cut Raymond’s set ?’ 

‘And mine? Yes, she’s ambitious, and wants to be a great 
political lady. I say, though, she’d just do for you.’ This was 
cunning on Cheddington’s part. He had not brought Biggleswade 
only to gamble, indeed not with that object at all. But Falstaff 
in love was scarcely more ridiculous than Cheddington making 
matches. 

It was known by well-informed people that Biggleswade would 
be the next Chancellor of the Duchy; by them he was regarded as 
likely to be a successful official; by himself as the coming Premier. 
He was going now to give up club life, take a town house, and 
make it a political centre. During the past season he had met 
Mildred, and she, beautiful, clever, with her parents’ talent for 
popularity, seemed the proper wife for him. To a certain degree 
he confided his plans to Cheddington, who did not fall in with 
them. When Biggleswade turned the conversation to her, he 
enlarged on the subject, with originality, verve, and _— It set 
the other’s teeth on edge, and he went below. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning there was a high wind and a choppy sea, as 
the captain had foreboded. The crew had not recovered from the 
extra ration, which had been liberal, so that when the two men 
set out to call at Connal Cottage, the voyage was not satisfactory. 
The waves tossed and trampled as if half a dozen breezes were 
blowing ; the rowing was ragged and splashy, Cheddington’s worst 
of all. Biggleswade couldn’t steer, and managed once or twice to 
put the boat broadside on, a proceeding which gave infinite satis- 
faction to the playful waves. There is no row more delightful 
than that from Kerrera to Oban in a high sou’-wester. The frail 
plank between you and eternity dances gaily over the flying foam 
playing a game of merry pitch and toss with the ‘rolling ocean,’ 
whose light motion is glorious. The spray flies on the breeze, 
and the pace is the wind’s pace. But Biggleswade didn’t like it at 
all. The crabs Cheddington caught wetted him a good deal ; there 
was something, too, particularly irritating to a landsman in the 
sound of his lordship’s voice, loud and deep-chested, shouting—it 
could hardly be called singing—against the wind. Nor was the 
song exactly suggestive of pleasant ideas : 


Let there be no sighing nor sobbing, 
But one single favour I crave— 

Take me up in my tarpaulin jacket, 
And fiddle and dance to my grave. 


As the boat neared the slip, the men carelessly tipped her to one 
side, giving to a facetious breaker exactly the opportunity it 
wanted. Biggleswade’s light clothes were stained and damp, so 
he left Cheddington to climb the hill alone. 

In an hour or so the Earl came back, deep regret expressed on 
every line of his face. His friend had not long to wait before 
he knew why. 

‘I say,’ he roared, as he climbed the ladder, ‘ she’s engaged to’ 
—some choice specimen of a Yankee. 

The men grinned, almost in Biggleswade’s face. This was 
scarcely soothing to an angry man. He drew himself up, the 
ominous white light in his eyes, stiffened his back, as he usually 
did when angry, and pulled at his moustache with a sort of savage 
fervour, remarking in as hard a voice as he could command that 
no deterioration in the supply of fresh fish had as yet come under 
his observation. 

‘Zooks! yes, you're right there, indeed youare. I say, though ! 
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What a clever chap you are! Have you seen her sister? Must 
have. Gives her points, you bet she does, stone and a beating, 
on my soul! I say, though, I half think’ (which is, by the way, 
about as much as he ever did) ‘she’s engaged to’ another 
peculiar species of Yankee. 

Again the men grinned, and one observed audibly, ‘I do ’ope 
as he won’t take hon. No deteration of the fresh fish supply ’ev 
yet come hunder my hobserwation. Leastways, Hi aint seen it if 
it ’ev.’ 

Cheddington was indiscreet, and his crew was badly disciplined. 
Biggleswade muttered something. Perhaps he was congratulating 
himself; certainly he was not congratulating the Yankee. 

That evening they dined with the Lloyd-Lumsdens. The 
introductions, at which Lillian did not assist, were comically cere- 
monious. When she came into the room, Biggleswade, who had 
been as frigid as might be, completely changed his air. He seemed 
suddenly to grow more handsome, and less statuesque. The colour 
came into his face, his rather cold eyes grew luminous, and deepened 
to violet. It was well for him to be at his best, for never before 
had Lillian’s grace and charm been so graceful and charming. 
She was dressed magnificently in black, a voluptuously flowing 
robe, and the rich, dainty cream of the Venice lace was not so 
delicate as her ‘cheeks like cream-enclareted.’ Her hair hung 
over her forehead, in bright black nebulous masses, and a bunch of 
rowans, glowing and warm of colour, was on her breast. Evidently 
she was excited, for slight blushes came and went on her cheek, 
most becomingly, like shadows on a summer sea, radiant with sun- 
light. 

Biggleswade devoted himself to Lillian. 

And Lillian devoted herself to Biggleswade. 

Somehow that night he played very carelessly. He paid no 
attention, and, in beating time with his cards to her waltzes, showed 
his hand several times. The end of the visit was that a sail was 
planned for the next day; the whole party, including some of 
Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden’s guests, was to go round Mull in the yacht. 

The day was one of those held out by the special Providence 
that looks after the life of Oban hotel-keepers—which is by no 
means the Providence that cares for the general public—as a bait 
to the unwary tourist—days whose memory, surviving when the 
remembrance of Highland mist and rain is as faint and wan as 
the mists themselves, makes the hand reach out for a ‘ Bradshaw.’ 
For after stormy weather, the sky is blue, save for the silver clouds 
that cast a swift flying shadow of pearl-grey over the restless green 
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wavelets, and on the hillsides, red and purple with heather; and 
over all the damp atmosphere casts a faint cerulean veil, possibly 
to serve as a cosmic mackintosh, since the climate is proverbially 
treacherous. One can’t help thinking sometimes that the moun- 
tains will sneeze, and that the light harebells and fragile meadow- 
sweet on the woody shores of Loch Aline must suffer terribly 
from rheumatism. We should, under the circumstances. The 
‘ Cumastieanavaig ’ steamed down the sound of Mull, past Duart 
Castle, and the Lady Rock, and Ardtornish, and Aros (see guide 
book), past the pretty bay of Tobermory and Loch Sunart (see 
guide book again). The whole world was filled with exultant 
life ; the waves danced gleefully, with a saucy, vers de société kind 
of lilt; the colours of mountains, veiling themselves modestly 
in the Coan gauze of a fantastic mist, were as indescribable 
as the changing tints of the sea. Lillian was ‘right forard’ 
with Biggleswade and Winthrop. A tightly fitting ulster of 
grey, checked with brown, set off the easy grace of her figure, 
and a small black hat with a feather of white, in itself as ugly 
as most ladies’ hats, was positively charming, crowning her 
well-shaped head. It would be difficult to say which of the two 
men let his eyes wander more on her face, or strove harder to 
meet her coquettish glance. Winthrop’s sorrow was by this time 
décketed and pigeon-holed, the sorrow that had made him miser- 
able for a day; and he was half mad with the beauty of the world 
and her. So he began to talk in his usual style of picturesque 
incoherence. 

‘Do you observe,’ he asked, addressing no one in particular, 
‘how these hills seem to be covered with a perpetual melancholy 
of mist, visible even in strong sunlight ?’ 

Biggleswade did, and Lillian smiled. 

‘It is essentially natural to this part of the world. We see it 
in Ossian. Most melancholy poems might be written here. It 
makes one sad. Do you feel so, too ?’ 

Lillian asked why he didn’t go and write them. Biggleswade, 
who knew women, ironically heaved a sigh, and, with profound 
gravity, groaned that it made him very sad. 

‘Some men,’ misquoted Lillian, looking at the last speaker, 
with a half grimace, ‘are born sad, some achieve sadness, and 
some have sadness thrust upon them.’ 

Winthrop sighed now, not ironically, and turned away. 

‘ Did he have sadness thrust upon him?’ asked Biggleswade, 
who had pretty correctly guessed the state of affairs, 

‘No,’ she answered sharply; ‘he achieved it,’ 
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Biggleswade felt after tnis, somehow, as if he had a monopoly 
of Lillian, and for an hour or more, till the steward came and told 
them that the unwelcome luncheon was served, they chatted, 
with laughter on the lips, light-heartedly. It was not of much 
import, this conversation, either to them or to the progress of the 
narrative, but at the end of it Biggleswade was calculating how 
she would look at the head of his table, and whether the drawing- 
room ought to be in saffron or cream, while she was comparing 
him with every hero of every novel and poem that came to her 
mind; judgment, of course, going for the plaintiff. She settled 
at last that he was like King Arthur or Galahad, but manlier. 

After lunch, the men stayed behind and smoked. At one end 
of the table, Pythagoras was cataloguing the charms of Mildred 
to his brother, who listened well, since they reminded him of 
Lillian’s, and gave him a chance of putting his heart on exhibi- 
tion. 

‘I say, you know,’ said Cheddington to his friend, in a low 
voice, ‘ you’d better court the mother a bit now. The little ’un’s 
very pretty and all that sort of thing, but she’s no wife for you.’ 

‘I am not going to marry the mother,’ was the impatient 
reply. 

‘You might do worse. Anyway, guineas to pounds you don’t 
marry the other. You'll have to do: the polite to the old ladies. 
I’m bored to death with their frump, frump, frump. I’m off to 
sleep.’ 

So there was no more téte-d-téte that afternoon. When they 
had passed Iona, however—put that guide-book aside for the 
present—the rain came down heavily. In the deck-house was a 
piano, and Lillian soon startled the gulls and the kittiwakes with 
the mad waltzes of Strauss and the fantastic gavottes of Czibulka, 
harshly musical as their own storm-song. There was, unfor- 
tunately, no room to dance, and Biggleswade, now half in love 
with her, had not the imagination to supply the proper perfections. 
Most men would have insisted that she sang divinely, whether 
they had heard her or not. A man can always tell at sight the 
woman whose singing he can enjoy. But Biggleswade was ‘ four- 
square,’ so he proposed a song, not that he knew good music from 
bad, but to see how she looked. Now Lillian, sufficiently in love 
to be jealous of one or two ‘ antiques,’ was displeased that he had 
not devoted himself to her since lunch, and feared that his evident 
liking was only a passing fancy. So she sang a Very Mournful 
Ballad, of the average drawing-room type, about a Fisher-lad, who 
had a Boat that used to cross the Harbour Bar, and loved a Shrimp- 
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Girl, not, we hope, for her rather stilted conversation, which is 
favourably represented by the chorus: 
For over the bar the sunbeams are 
As a pathway of flaming gold ; 


But, alas! for the night, and the dim starlight, 
And the love that must soon grow cold. 


‘ By Jove! that’s awfully jolly,’ said Cheddington, joining them 
in the middle of the last stanza. 

Biggleswade, pleased with her cultivated and evidently sincere 
rendering of the song, agreed. ‘But,’ he added, ‘I think the 
words are most untrue.’ 

‘Do you?’ said Lillian, ‘I don’t, because ? and here she 
stopped. 

‘You can’t be judging from experience,’ he put in laughingly. 

‘From mine,’ interjected Winthrop, out of the depths of a 
deck chair, ‘I should be inclined to agree with Miss Lillian.’ 

She was singing Gounod’s exquisite barcarolle, 0% voulez-vous 
aller, now ; but when she had finished, Biggleswade asked, stooping 
low, so that his face was close to hers— 

‘You don’t really believe what you said just then ?’ 

His eyes were almost black with the distension of the pupils, 
and a keen observer might have noticed that his hand shook. 

‘I’m not sure,’ she said, in a very low voice, not daring to 
raise her glance from the glove she was nervously twisting and 
pulling. ‘I don’t think I do.’ 

And with the grotesque fantasy in which she delighted, she 
began to play the Marche Funéebre of Chopin. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE maxim that on the whole it is perhaps as well not to 
rob prospective relations is almost orientally excellent in its 
wisdom. For when the pomps and ceremonies of the marriage 
function are over, these people have become our foes, of our own 
household, and are apt to recall such trifling misdeeds, arraigning 
us for them at the bar of their own conscience. The foregone 
unfavourable result is one cause of the present coolness between 
us. When Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden, short of guests, asked Biggles- 
wade to sit down at her card table, considering his likely position 
in her family, she made a mistake, a trifling one indeed, which 
might have been rectified by a little judicious loss. Generally 
speaking, when this clever woman made a false step, she set 
matters right very soon, but three nights after the excursion 
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already narrated, luck, and, it would seem, good sense, deserted 
her. Had the latter remained, the loss of the former might have 
been an ultimate gain, since Biggleswade was fond of winning, 
scarcely playing for sport at all. Mrs. Lumsden ought to have 
known this, as he had already played once with her. Lillian, too, 
was playing, on his account. She had not been allowed to do so 
before, for Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden was perfectly well aware that, in 
her father’s last illness, she had frequently amused him with 
lansquenet, picquet, or ecarté ; and that he, having nothing else 
to do, had fallen back on reminiscences of many a previous game, 
and taught her curious and amusing sleight-of-hand tricks. But 
the desire of gain grows abnormally on those whose usual luck is’ 
good, and, as the cards were against her, Mrs. Lloyd-Lumsden was 
driven to rely, as she had told Cheddington she would, on her 
undeniable skill. Even from her point of view this was wrong ; 
but she trusted too much to the enormous difficulty with which 
‘the making of packs’ is detected by those who are not ‘up to 
it.’ Such conduct in a calculating woman would be amazing, were 
it not for the habit all calculating women have of upsetting cal- 
culations. 

Lillian was a sharp girl, and before long she saw that her 
mother, whose losses were already heavy, was quietly but de- 
liberately cheating. Cheddington, whose presence should have 
been an additional deterrent, since he knew most things about 
cards, saw it too, but, expecting something of the sort, his deter- 
mination, also, being to lose in any case, he played on as if nothing 
beyond a sudden change of fortune had occurred. To him there 
was nothing extraordinary or’ reprehensible in it. But Lillian 
did not even look in his direction. Her one feeling was a desire 
to know whether Biggleswade had noticed anything; if he had, 
she thought, with a sinking of the heart that made her cheeks 
pale and her forehead burn, the tender hope that had grown so 
beautifully in her imagination must fade like a flower from which 
the light has been withdrawn. The overmastering dread lest her 
Arthur, her Galahad, should ride away, leaving her heart to be 
coursed by the yapping implacable cur-pack of insistent memories, 
affected her with an acute sense of physical pain. She felt as if 
a sword had been plunged through her breast. At the same time, 
the thought that nothing, nothing in the whole world could ever 
make her cease to love him, came to her mind refreshingly, like 
the rain blown up by the south wind on the fading petals of a 
rose. No trace of resentment against her mother stung her. 
There was but one person to her in the universe, the man she 
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loved. For the point of time all this took to brand itself on her 
brain indelibly, she kept her eyes, burning with terror, fixed on 
Biggleswade. He was frowning; he bit his lip. Would he speak ? 
No; not a word. He played as if nothing had happened. Possibly 
he was merely annoyed at his loss. She was glad of that; some- 
how it made her feel happier. It seemed as if the danger was 
weathered ; she would ask him, she thought, never to play cards 
again. She hated them. 

‘Lillian, my dear, we are waiting. It’s your turn,’ said her 
mother’s sweet voice. 

She laid down the first card that came, and of course lost. He 
was looking at her a little strangely. She had never seen him 
look like that before. Had he discovered it? She wished she 
night die, or faint, or something, to be away from this choking 
dread. Now it was her mother’s turn to deal again. Mrs. Lloyd- 
Lumsden shuffled, contriving, as before, to glance at her cards 
and to change them for better; it was done very deftly, and only 
a thoroughly versed person would notice it. Had he? Lillian 
looked anxiously. He still frowned, but that might again be 
because he had lost. Again she felt glad. Now he took the deal, 
Cheddington passing. Handling the cards easily, as a master of 
the science, with the utmost sang-froid he repeated his hostess’s 
performance. Lillian held on to the game bravely for some 
minutes; indeed, she was too dazed to do anything else. 

‘Mamma,’ she said in a weary little voice, having slightly 
recovered herself, ‘I’m tired of this game. I think I'll go into 
the garden.’ 

‘May I come with you?’ askéd Biggleswade alertly. 

‘No, I want Mil,’ she said in the same tone. 

‘You'd better allow me to come,’ he said, a trifle carelessly, 
thinking this his opportunity. 

There was a small spot of red on Lillian’s face, and her voice 
had a ring of scorn in it, as she repeated her ‘No’ with decisive 
vehemence. Biggleswade sat down again without a word ; but in 
the silence, all the room heard the ‘Phew!’ that whished out 
of Cheddington’s lips. 

Mildred came up. ‘ You look dreadfully ill, dear; what’s the 
matter?’ She was the only one that had noticed it. 

‘Come with me into the garden, will you, Mil?’ The voice 
was faded, it seemed, and veiled, that was always so distinct and 
bright. 

They went out. You and I will not pry into their mournful 
confidences. Their eyes were red when they came back to the 
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house, their faces pain-drawn and pale. But they had decided 
that never, never on any account should Lillian hear one word of 
love from that man. She, poor child, was utterly desolated, whose 
life an hour ago had been a gay dream, a summer landscape, bright 
with golden sunshine. Now it was bare. When she thought 
‘What shall I do?’ her limbs seemed to give way beneath her. 
She had never been very good—always inclined to insincerity, to 
flirtations that meant nothing beyond a little playing with harm- 
less sparks of passion-fire. For the first time, now, she saw Dis- 
honour, naked and loathsome. Just as a stone, thrown into the 
waters of a still Arctic sea, hardens it in a moment to ice, so all this 
had given to a girl, in whom there were many supremely good 
elements, but none of that strength of goodness which we call 
character, the one touch that made her strong and womanly. But 
it broke her heart, too, and now she clung for support to her sister. 
Luckily for her, Mildred was strong enough, and they decided to 
keep their conversation a secret, for the present at least. So they 
returned to the drawing-room, having set in order their tear- 
streaked faces. None but the women dreamt of the storm of grief 
that had spent itself there. 

Biggleswade rose on their entrance. ‘I’m glad to see you 
back, Miss Lillian; I was beginning to fear you were not well. 
Are you better? I hope so.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said, a little coldly; but only her mother 
saw how distant she was, and she knew why. 

Like most self-centred men, Biggleswade was incapable of 
admitting himself to be the cause of any sorrow. He thought 
that Lillian’s indisposition had been purely physical. When, as 
usual, they all took a stroll in the garden, he persuaded Chedding- 
ton to withdraw Winthrop, to whom Lillian had gone as a sort of 
protection. This was easilymanaged. And then he said quietly, 
with a slight pompousness of manner :— 

‘Miss Lillian, may I speak to you ?’ 

She knew what would come, but in the hands of this man 
she was powerless. Even yet, she felt she loved him a little, for 
the old love’s sake that was dead; but she would do her duty. 

‘I think what I have to say will not displease you, Lillian. 
Do you know that it is in your power to make me very happy ?’ 

‘Yes,’ in a faltering whisper. He took it for modesty—a good 
sign, he thought. 

‘ And will you, Lillian ?’ 

‘No.’ 
She could scarcely hear the faint word herself; but she had 
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done as she ought. She felt that in her was the possibility of 
forgiving this man, and she would not, though the pain of it 
should kill her. As for Biggleswade, a casual vagrant thunderbolt 
falling at his feet would not have astonished him more. He 
stammered with more impatience than passion :— 

‘But, but—I thought—in fact, I’m sure you love me. You 
almost told me so, didn’t you ? 

‘ Yes,’ still very low. 

‘ And did you ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then why don’t you now ?’ 

For one moment all her old admiration and respect for this 
man rose up and denounced her as hard, cruel, disloyal to love 
and to all womanly feeling. She longed to forgive him, but she 
had promised Mil, and it would not be right. She scarcely knew 
whether it was love or regret, whether she hated him or his 
sin. But she knew that if she allowed him to speak longer he 
would conquer. 

‘I think you know, Mr. Biggleswade.’ 

And in a moment she was gone. 


CHaPter VII. 


‘THE iron tongue of midnight had tolled twelve’ from the 
church of St. Columba when Cheddington and Biggleswade reached 
the yacht. The journey had not been pleasant. When the 
former, assuming all to be right, had offered congratulations, he 
had been rudely told to ‘shut up,’ ‘ veech pore yong man he did,’ 
puffing contentedly at his pet clay, while Biggleswade smoked 
furiously at cigars, which he kept dropping. Indisputably the 
case was serious, and the Earl was too shrewd to drop sparks on so 
evidently inflammable material as his friend’s temper. Till they 
arrived in the saloon, therefore, he was silent. The first impulse 
Biggleswade felt. was to retire to his cabin, but the civilised desire 
for sympathy overcame the aboriginal instinct to sulk. It was no 
part of his nature to feel humbled; when placed in an awkward 
position he was never otherwise than brave, whatever his normal 
disposition might be. Like a plucky pugilist after a knock-down 
blow, he always came up smiling. 

‘ Brandy or whisky ?’ asked the Earl, 

‘ Brandy.’ 

‘ Soda ?’ 


‘Yes.’ 
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The tumblerful was mixed and passed. He drank it and another. 

‘What’s up with you?’ said Cheddington, ‘ Have a cigar,’ 
pushing a box across the table. 

‘Everything. She’s a heartless flirt. For the life of me I 
can’t imagine why.’ 

‘Chucked you? Can't help that. Fish supply good’s 
usual ; 

‘Yes; but why the deuce did she throw me over?’ 

‘ Oh, Isay, you know, you don’t need to pretend you don’t know! 
Hang it, man, she saw that you caught that little Raymond 
didn’t let his girls run to seed for want of teaching. ‘Cute man 
was Raymond. She looked bad over it, though!’ 

‘Confound it, does she think me fool enough to throw her 
over because her mother oe 

‘No, my dear fellow, she saw you, too; and, by the way, old 
man—well, perhaps I'd better not say.’ 

Which meant that Biggleswade had enlightened him about 
the mysterious disappearances, and a trifling circumstance or two 
that have nothing to do with this tale. Nor was Cheddington 
altogether sorry. It reduced them, as mathematicians say, to a 
common denominator. But Biggleswade had utterly failed to 
realise the state of affairs. He added another factor to the 
common denominator by swearing ‘violently. Cheddington had 
never heard him swear before, and was puzzled as to what he 
should do. So he pushed him the decanter. The excellent 
brandy and a cigar abated gradually his violence, and before long 
the two were puffing at their weeds in the most profound silence 
They could hear the sailors’ ditty in the forecastle, and almost 
unconsciously Cheddington joined in the chorus. His fine heavy 
voice was heard by the men, and, as he was presumably in a good 
humour, two of them were sent aft to ask that they might drink 
his health. 

‘Seein’ as it’s a long day we’ve ’ed, m’ lord, and likewise 
expects to-morrow will be as long, an’ this climate, m’ lord, it’s 
that damp, not a fine ’ealthy sea-side damp, as I chooses to call 
it, but a kind a chill, m’ lord, has is pecoolyar to these ar parts. 
Takin’ my dick on it, sir, it’s not ten minutes ago as I said to Bill 
’ere, this is what I calls a rheumatic kind a damp. I made that 
hobserwation, I did, sir, and ’e 

‘All right, all right; turn off the tap now. Biggleswade, 
would it suit you to sail to-morrow ?’ 

‘H’m! I don’t quite know. I’d like to talk it over with 
you,’ 
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‘Very well, then, go and drink my health.’ 

‘An’ Mr. Biggleswade’s, m’ lord. "Tain’t too orfn we ’as that 
oppatunity, ’n when a chance comes in like, you see, sir, we pore 
sailors we don’t like to lose it. °*T'warn’t as if we ’ed the pleasure 
of drinkin’ too many ’ealths, y’ understand, m’ lord, and, askin’ 
pardon if it ain’t misrespecteous, we ’opes werry soon to ’ev the 
honour of drinkin to ’is bright and bootyous bride.’ 

At first Cheddington had allowed this chartered libertine of 
his crew to meander on, since he seemed to amuse Biggleswade, 
but this was too much ; evidently the man was suffering from other 
people’s health, so he was ordered out. Biggleswade was by this 
time undergoing a feverish reaction, and was now as disposed for 
merriment as before he had been downcast. The conversation, 
with this to start it, rattled merrily round and round the un- 
named subject, but at last the dominant theme reasserted itself. 

‘ Pity you don’t read, Cheddington. You should read Congreve. 
Do you remember that play at Broadlands a year ago, when Mrs. 
Lloyd-Lumsden was Mrs. Foresight ?’ 

‘Why, did he stage-manage it? Beastly slow, I call it. All 
talk; I like tights, and a bit of music. But she’d do all right. 
She has rather the make of an actress.’ 

‘Do you remember where she asks a fellow, “ How now, devil, 
do you think any woman honest?” saucy little devil she looked 
too, and he said, “‘ Yes, several, they all cheat at cards, but that’s 
nothing.” I fancy she’d blush now.’ 

‘I say, though, did she make that up? I always did think her a 
clever woman.’ 

‘No, she didn’t.’ 

‘Oh, I see, that chap Congreve did, about her. What sort 
of a fellow is he? I never do remember those clever chaps. 
Is he a gentleman? Curse his impertinence, I'd like to horse- 
whip him. But, I say, you know that’s awfully true and all that 
sort of thing. Because she is an honest woman, and downright 
clever, I call her; I'd marry her outright if I were you. Hang 
it all, man, she’d be the making of you. She can do things 
properly.’ 

‘ But,’ said Biggleswade, more feelingly than he had yet spoken, 
‘TI love her daughter.’ 

‘Oh, confound that, it’s all rot; I don’t believe you do. The 
little ’un’s pretty, and all that style of thing, but she’s not clever 
enough for you. You want.a smart wife,’ and so they argued for 
an hour or more. 

At the end of that time Biggleswade said, ‘Supposing that I 
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agree with you that it is to my advantage to marry the mother, 
and still love Lil—the little un, as you call her—how am I to 
decide between them ?’ 

‘ Toss.’ 

Biggleswade had convinced himself that Lillian would never 
love him again ; he could scarcely expect it. And his love died 
down accordingly, and dwindled, like all selfish men’s, when hope 
departed. Yet something urged him, deep in his heart, to try 
once more, something that told him there was a way, though he 
shrank from it, of regaining the esteem of the girl. 

When Cheddington took half a sovereign from his pocket, 
there was an utter silence around them. The men were all quiet 
now, and no murmur came from the other yachts. 

‘ Heads the mother, tails the daughter.’ 

A few hours back, Lillian had thought this man’s fate lay in 
her hands; but the twirling piece of gold was to be the immediate 
arbiter of his future and perhaps hers. It is usually thus; the 
greatest events are decided by the most inconsiderable of con- 
siderations. 

The coin, spun in the air, fell on the table with a cold, dis- 
tinct ring that made Biggleswade shudder. 

He strained his head forward to see the table. ‘ Heads! by 
Jove. Threes.’ ' 

‘No,’ said Cheddington, ‘’tain’t fair; no threes.’ 
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The Wessage from the Desert. 


CHAPTER III. 
A DESERT CONFLICT. 


On—on—they went, straight for the ruined tomb, as their com- 
mander had ordered. On they went—ignorant that a thousand 
fierce Moslem eyes were watching every stride, that every gorge 
and pass leading through the mountains was filled with dusky 
horsemen, whose slowest horse could beat their English ones two 
strides to one, and that every rider was thirsting to kill. 

In the gorge through which the soldiers had marched a short 
while before on their way to form their camp, an Emir sat in his 
high-peaked, jewelled saddle, his sheiks and followers round him, 
watching the last crimson rays of the setting sun as they shone 
red across the sand. 

High-bred, chivalrous, impassive, he sat there. Did he, too, 
look into futurity, and see his fate a few hours later, when, scimi- 
tar in hand, he rolled over on the zereba parapet, his heart cloven 
by Tom Crackenthorp’s sword? Did he know that he, too, had seen 
the sun set for the last time ? 

‘The two Giaours are nigh at hand, shall we slay ?’ muttered 
a tawny Arab chief, his long black beard falling low below his 
waist. The Emir gave no sign. Nearer and nearer their doom 
Bob and Angus galloped. One turn of the hand, and a cloud of 
a hundred white-robed horsemen would have enshrouded them. 

Fierce Moslem hands were nervously clutching bridles, and 
gripping spear-butts and scimitar-hilts—but the Emir gave no 
sign. On, straight to the tomb, Bob and Angus sped. The Emir 
spoke. ‘These men must pass unharmed; the hand of Allah is 
upon them and guiding them; no Nazarene has ever trod that 
path over the mountains since the time of Saladin the Mighty, 
on whose memory be peace. No unbeliever and but few Moslems 
know of it. They are guided by a Power mightier than we; it 
is the will of Allah. Let them go their ways in peace.’ Like 
the rustling and whispering of the countless leaves of the forest 
the command went forth and back through the echoing gorges 
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that held those dusky foemen. ‘It is the will of Allah. There 
is but one Allah,*and Mahomet is his prophet!’ wailed up from 
those turbaned hosts. ‘ Allah-il-Allah-hu !’ 

Clank, clink, clank, the horses’ iron-bound hoofs struck the 
rock as Bob and Angus wheeled round by the tomb and pressed 
over the scattering boulders upwards. 

The black-bearded sheik spoke: ‘We can spare two to live 
out of those dead men over there,’ as he pointed to the cordon of 
marching sentries. ‘Of a surety they were chosen warriors. In 
their tents in the far-away North two hearts may yet be glad; 
we could spare them, surely; and perchance, they bear many a 
message of love and farewell; it were well done to spare them, 
but ——’ and the speaker turned his glittering eyes ominously 
towards the camp. 

The purple night crept slowly over the desert; the sentinel- 
stars set their watch in the sky; the crescent moon, calm, pale 
signal for bloody battle, was approaching. 

‘Hold my rifle, Jim, for a moment,’ said the grizzly veteran 
who held the post of honour as sentry nearest the unseen foe. 
Carefully unfastening his tunic he took out from an inner 
breast-pocket his cherished medals—a goodly show. Tenderly 
he caressed and brushed them, for, as he knew too well, the last 
time. ‘Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, Sebastopol, Oude, Delhi, 
Lucknow, China, New Zealand ’—all were there. Carefully he 
pinned them on his breast, where they glittered in proud array 
as the moon’s cold beams lit on them while she slowly swept 
above the hillocks. ‘ Put your African medals on, lad, and when 
them brown devils come round the point there, aim low, and 
keep cool. I shall feel riled if we don’t bowl over a dozen apiece 
before we go under.’ 

‘ All right, comrade,’ said Jim, cheerfully, ‘ we'll wipe out a 
tidy few of them, never fear ;’ and the two men shook hands and 
resumed their eager watch for the first spear-glint of the enemies’ 
host who they knew were impatiently waiting behind the sand- 
mounds for the signal to charge. 

Tom and Angus had left the sloping causeway, that for the 
first half-mile had made a rough but easy ascent, and were slowly 
winding round the precipitous cliffs. Slowly the horses picked 
their steps as they turned in and out the ravines and boulders, 
until an abrupt turn brought them suddenly round a gigantic rock 
on to a small plateau facing the desert, from whence they could 
see the zereba and the whole of the surrounding plain. 

‘ Thisisthe first decent bit of ground we have come to since we left 
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camp, McCreagh,’ said Bob Trefusis ; ‘the horses are timid and tired 
after that ride over the burning sand and these rough pathways; 
dismount, and we will give them a drop of water from our canteens.’ 

‘Yes, corporal,’ said Private McCreagh ; and, dismounting, they 
fastened the bridles to projecting bits of rock. The patient animals 
sniffed at the welcome water, and whinnied their satisfaction as 
they buried their cold noses in their masters’ hands, for they were 
English horses, and the sights and sounds of the desert were 
alarming and strange to them. ‘There is the zereba, corporal ; 
how white it stands out in the moonlight !’ 

‘Yes, it must be getting near the time for the attack,’ said 
Trefusis, as with his comrade he looked anxiously down on the 
plain below from the almost perpendicular cliff on which they 
stood. All nature was at peace. The zereba lay white and as if 
sleeping in a bath of soft moonlight; the dusky plain was dotted 
with a few white specks which they knew were the figures of the 
watching sentries. The sand-hillocks to the east and south loomed 
shadowy and indistinct in the distance ; the red mountains showed 
black where the precipitous walls of rock cast impenetrable shadows; 
in the pass all was calm and still. A tiny dot of flame in the 
shadowy distance by the sand-hills shone fora moment. ‘ Look! 
look! the first sentry’s gun! The fight has begun,’ said Angus. 
Bob said nothing in reply, but clenched his teeth, as he braced 
himself against the wall of rock to witness the coming battle. A 
rocket whirred aloft behind the sand-hills and burst in a cloud of 
green stars—the renegade Egyptian officers with the Arabs had 
fired the signal. Another in reply whizzed from the gorge near 
the tomb, as the waiting Emir gave the signal to charge. From 
the mountain gorges the streams of white-burnoosed, tawny 
warriors tore forth to battle, like some muddy river flecked with 
foam as it pours over its banks in resistless inundation. 

A yelling white-robed horde swept round and over the hillocks 
towards Bill and his comrade. 

‘Now, lad, again,’ said veteran Bill as he brought down a leader 
with his second shot, ‘ fire as hard as you can for Queen and country.’ 

Never more will fierce Ben-Kaleb sharpen his weapons in the 
tents of Islam; never more will the weeping wives of Moreh-ben- 
Eli, of Feddan-an-Rao, of Muley-ben-Jan, and of many another 
fierce Arab, see them riding homeward to their black tents 
laden with spoil; never more will the mare ‘ Wind-drinker’ bow 
her shapely head to her master Ben Ishmael’s caress ; never more 
will Sheik Nureddah-an-Yusef barter his slaves for gold-dust and 
ivory. Saxon Bill has brought them low. 
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‘Once more, and then the bayonet.’ Two British cheers, a 
wild chorus of Arab yells, a clink of steel as bayonet and spear- 
heads clashed, and all was over. The horde swept on, leaving 
two white prostrate forms and a circle of dusky bodies round 
them. 

The dark plain was now alive with tiny glancing spots of flame, 
as sentry after sentry came in touch with the enemy and opened 
fire. 

With the first warning flash the moon-bathed zereba had 
sprung into life. The battle lanterns glared angrily as they 
were swung aloft; the lights in hospital tent and magazines 
gleamed fitfully, the bayonets glinted in the moonbeams; the 
long rows of silent white figures shone as they stood on the ramparts. 

Bob and Angus, looking from their dizzy height, could dimly 
see the advancing thousands, as from the hillocks and mountain 
passes they pressed forward, got touch of each contingent, and 
joined in battle line. East and west and north poured forth its 
army of warriors, ever pressing closer and closer round the doomed 
camp. Darker grew the night, but Bob and Angus could see the 
white wall gradually extending its folds, like some huge and 
ghostly snake, until its ends met, making one vast armed and 
living circle of muscle, steel, and sinew. The isolated bodies of 
Arab skirmishers, who had made the first rush, after losing ten to 
one, having slain the sentries and outposts, had sullenly retired in 
broken groups, like eddying foam, on their main bodies in the 
circle, and for a few moments in silence the zereba stood out 
defiant, the centre of the circle of its attackers. Slowly at 
first, like the incoming surf, the white circle surged forward, while 
the zereba stood out like the chalky cliffs of Albion, and with as 
firma front. Then quicker, it seemed to Bob and Angus, the great 
white and brown snake seemed to contract its folds, as if, anaconda- 
like, to crush its prey in its embrace asit rolled sluggishly forward. 
But from the four sides of the zereba leapt forth the sheets of 
flame; again—again—again the zigzag lightning ran round its 
walls; in a serried line, round and round, back again, round and 
round, back again, rolled the quivering fire. Beneath that leaden 
hail the great white snake coiled and uncoiled, writhed and broke 
and reunited and broke again, and twisted and reeled back in 
quivering and mortal agony, while from every ring of its 
tortured body a thousand bright flecks of flame spat forth as the 
Arabs opened their answering fire. Back slowly rolled the 
maimed snake, dropping its white scales at every roll, till out 
of rifle range, when its folds lay sullenly along the horizon, 
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but ever keeping up along its whole line those twinkling spots of 
fire. 

‘Hurrah! our lads have beaten off the first attack,’ shouted 
Bob. ‘The Arabs can never face that rifle fire; they must have 
lost a thousand men in that charge.’ 

But, as he spoke, the snake coiled for another spring ; ever 
nearer came the glancing spits of flame; again the zereba girt its 
loins with rings of fire, and on both sides the firing became 
hot and furious. Long flashes of light ran along the Arab lines, 
while hundreds of glancing fiery dots closing ever nearer showed 
where the fierce mounted horsemen of the desert were plying their 
long matchlocks with ever-increasing effect. And now, without 
ceasing, the girdle of fire ran round the zereba, as front and rear 
ranks poured forth their volleys in turn with the cool regularity of 
discipline. But gradually the unbroken waves of fire began to 
look broken and ragged. Here and there, though the white snake 
rolled back in agony again and again, ominous black dots and 
spaces appeared in the wall of fire. 

‘Our men are falling fast,’ moaned Bob in agony. ‘No force 
could stand that concentrated Arab fire.’ 

Poor Angus McCreagh wrung his hands as his disciplined eye 
marked every phase of the battle. 

‘Farquhar, Farquhar, what can I say at the Manse?’ he 
wailed. ‘And all my comrades, too, all deein’ before my een! 
Eb, puir laddies ! puir laddies ! braw Sergeant MacAlister, an’ canny 
John Scott, an’ Sandy Mackenzie, an’ pious Dugal Forbes, ay, an’ 
puir shiftless Tammie Tamson, he'll fecht weel, the laddie, and 
Hepburn, ar’ Campbell, an’ Douglas, an’ Mackinnon, an’ Armstrong, 
braw lads a’; eh, eh, wae’s me!’ he sobbed, as with clasped 
hands he knelt on the rocky ledge, and swung himself to and fro 
in an agony of grief. 

Bob’s more educated and trained nature made him less demon- 
strative, but none the less was his soul wrung and wrenched with 
agony as he watched the varying tide of the battle—the weakening 
defence and gradual death of his comrades and officers. The great 
ghostly snake, dim in the darkness, was transforming itself into 
a hydra, as it recoiled and uncoiled and wound with a hundred heads 
ever nearer its prey. ‘ La-illah-Allah-la~-Mohammed-ur-resoul- 
Allah-hu!’ One fierce rush, one frenzied charge, and its fangs 
were deep in the zereba’s flank. The wound turned crimson 
with blood and fire as the combatants met, and the red flames 
leapt aloft from the burning tents. Saxon and Moslem met in 
final death-grip; sinewy Arab and stalwart Briton cut and thrust 
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and fired and stabbed by the ruddy light of the burning camp. 
The snake was on its prey at last. 

Brighter and fiercer burnt the flames as stores and tents 
and wagons fed the snake and its children, while the few re- 
maining Britons fought despairingly but doggedly on; till, driven 
back step by step by the overwhelming numbers of the Arabs, 
the last survivors fell. The zereba was now a mass of roaring 
flames, and in those fiery chariots that gallant little company 
of British souls marched heavenwards. 

The rosy dawn was breaking in the east, for assault after assault 
had been driven back, and the great white snake had taken all 
night to slay and gorge its prey. 

‘Come, McCreagh,’ said Trefusis, ‘all is over; we shall have 
dawn directly, and must hurry on.’ 

‘ Ay, Corporal, I am ready.’ 

In silence they mounted their horses and pressed forward. 
A few hours’ riding over the half-obliterated and long-forgotten 
track, past. barren scenes of gloomy mountain grandeur, brought 
them to where the path wound tortuously downward, and they 
reached the level plain. 

‘ Now we can gallop again ; an hour’s hard riding will bring us 
to headquarters,’ said Trefusis with a sigh of relief. 

At last the British lines loomed dimly on the horizon, and 
with a cheer they pressed towards them. 

* Look, Corporal, over there!’ 

‘ Arabs, by St. George!’ exclaimed Bob. ‘ Heaven grant they 
may not see us!’ 

A vain hope—the keen-eyed sons of the desert had long 
since seen them from afar, and were bearing swiftly down on 
them. 


‘We shall have to fight, McCreagh ; how many of them do you 
make out ?’ 

‘Only eight, sir; it might be worse,’ said Angus cheerfully. 
‘I don’t think much of them old matchlocks at long range; 
I'll back my rifle against them. I haven’t been a Hieland 
gamekeeper for puir Mr. Farquhar’s father for naething. Must 
I try a shot, sir?’ he asked, as the first two or three horsemen of 
the Arabs commenced firing, and their musket-bullets hummed 
overhead. 

‘Do, McCreagh; only don’t stop for a moment longer than to 
fire a couple of shots.’ 

The canny Scot reined in his horse—his foster-brother 
Farquhar had brought it from Scotland, and it knew him well. 
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Steady, steady!’ he coaxed and patted it—‘ so’—sharply the 
carbine rang out and the foremost Arab reeled in his seat. 
‘Bravo, another!’ Again the puff of smoke flew out, and 
another rider toppled from his high-peaked saddle. The rest 
wheeled abruptly round in circles, uttering discordant yells as 
they wrathfully brandished their weapons. 

‘Well done, McCreagh! that will keep them at a distance; 
press on now.’ 

Larger and larger grew the outlines of the British entrench- 
ments. Could they keep on a little longer, they knew the 
lynx-eyed sentries would see them, and a force ride out to their 
relief. Another quarter of a mile was gained before the Arabs 
had again steadily settled down in pursuit, but their matchlock 
balls again pinged and whistled close round them, sending jets 
of sand high in the air as they struck the desert. 

‘My horse won't go much farther, Corporal,’ muttered 
McCreagh as the poor brute floundered in the loose soil. 

Bob looked anxiously round ; the Arabs were coming in a scat- 
tered file, and, as he looked, he saw the yellow flash from the 
matchlock of the nearest one. The heavy bullet struck McCreagh’s 
horse just behind the saddle, and, with a convulsive sob and 
spring, it went down on its knees and rolled over on the sand. 
McCreagh was on his feet in an instant, his carbine in hand, as 
he turned to face the Arabs. Bob reined up sharply and swung 
back to help his comrade. Before the Arabs could stop their 
headlong pursuit, the two soldiers opened fire; one rider fell 
gently forward over his horse’s neck and lay a huddled mass of 
white clothing-; another, caught by the stirrup as he fell, was being 
dragged across the plain. The others were now on them ; throw- 
ing down their empty carbines, sword and revolver in hand, Bob 
and Angus met them. Crack, crack, went the revolvers and the long 
brass-mounted horse-pistols of the Arabs. Both sides were nervous 
and excited, and their aim was correspondingly wild. Bob fired his 
six shots and hurled his pistol fiercely in their faces as they closed, 
while he drew his bridle-rein tight and charged at their leader. 
McCreagh shot one through the shoulder, and, after a fierce ex- 
change of sword and scimitar cuts, ran another through the 
body. Bob was hotly engaged with the last two of their enemies. 
A sting as of red-hot iron warned him that a bullet had ploughed a 
nasty flesh-wound on his thigh, but he repaid the shot by running 
the Arab through the throat, as he had learnt from previous fights 
that their turbans are an impenetrable shield to sabre cuts. The 
other Arab now lunged at him with his long spear. The keen 
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point tore through his jacket and side, but Bob did not even feel 
it in the heat of the fray, and before the Arab could disentangle 
it he had leaned forward and cut him down. 

‘Come, McCreagh,’ he said, as he looked round on their pro- 
strate enemies and wiped his bloody sword, ‘that was a sharp 
tussle ; let us get to the British lines as quickly as we can now. 
I have two nasty flesh-wounds. Here are our fellows coming,’ 
he continued, as he saw a company of British horse galloping to 
their assistance. Trefusis had mounted his horse, and, held up 
by McCreagh’s sturdy arm, advanced to meet their countrymen. 
The Arab whom McCreagh had shot through the shoulder had 
recovered his senses, and, raising himself in a sitting posture, 
with his unwounded hand he drew his long iron-bound pistol 
and fired at Bob. Trefusis reeled and fell heavily on his face; 
the bullet had glanced along his head, cutting off a tress of black 
hair, which floated slowly to earth. To all appearance he lay 
dead on the sand, shot through the head, the blood welling from 
the wound on his temple. 

‘You murthering black Mawmet!’ yelled McCreagh, as he ran 
back, his carbine clenched in his hand. The Arab looked fixedly 
at him with his piercing black eyes, and, without the quiver of an 
eyelid, looked straight at the muzzle of the carbine as McCreagh 
sent a shot crashing through his brain. 

When the British cavalry galloped up, they found McCreagh 
sitting on the sand with Trefusis’ unconscious head: on his lap, 
crying bitterly as he tried to staunch the wound in his head from 
which the life-blood was slowly ebbing away. 

By the time Bob was placed in his cot in the hospital, he was 
raving in the delirium of brain-fever, unconscious of the fate of 
his comrades, that the despatches had been delivered, that an 
avenging force had been sent, that McCreagh and he were pro- 
moted, and that the doctors had pronounced him dangerously 
wounded. He lay there, his spirit hovering between life and 
death. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CAVE IN THE ROCKS. 


THE autumn heather was glowing with rich tints in the 
morning sun as it shone over Bagot moor. The moorland was 
sweet with thyme; the twining clematis and jessamine climbed 
over the dismantled miners’ cottages and the ruined buildings 
round the gloomy shaft of Wheal Bagot; the birds twittered and 
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sang amidst the rusty machinery and broken wagons; but there 
was silence in Bagot Hall. 

‘I am going to the beach for an hour or two,’ said Aline to old 
Garth, about three months after the events which were described 
in the last chapter. ‘I am going to my favourite cave; you know 
it. I have not been out of doors for some days, so you need not 
lay lunch for me, as I shall not come back till the afternoon. 
Uncle Trefusis has just gone to sleep, and will probably sleep till 
my return.’ 

‘Very well, Miss,’ said Garth respectfully. ‘I will send one 
of the lads in an hour to you in case you may want anything.’ 

‘Yes, do; of course, if I am wanted, or Uncle wakes and asks 
for me, I will come at once. Poor Uncle!’ she continued with a 
deep sigh, ‘he has aged very much since my—since Captain 
Crackenthorp’s death. He loved him very dearly, you know, 
Garth ; and now he is taken away from us. If we could only hear 
some tidings of Mr. Robert! That kind old solicitor who came 
down from London last week to see Uncle Robert and me said he 
had advertised and made every inquiry, but there had been no 
success ; he was so nice and good, too; everybody is kind. Come, 
Carlo,’ she continued, speaking to the big Newfoundland who 
gambolled and barked round her, ‘take the basket and be quiet, 
sir.” The dog looked at her tear-flecked eyelashes with great 
brown eyes full of dumb, instinctive sympathy, and trotted 
soberly by her side as she went down the great causeway leading 
to the sea, where the ore-laden trollies had formerly run on the 
now broken and rusty rails, and, pausing on the sandy beach, she 
took the basket, while he plunged into the sparkling bay. 

The waves of the incoming tide rippled softly at her feet ; the 
little crabs scuttled away at her approach and hid in the tangled 
masses of brown and purple seaweed. The seagulls wheeled round 
her with shrill screams, while Carlo barked and jumped at them. 
The sky shone deeply blue, unflecked by a single cloud, save where, 
behind the promontory and hidden from Aline, a low black bank 
of clouds was slowly rising in the distant horizon over the waves. 
Carlo looked suspiciously at the cliff, and once or twice gave an 
ominous grow] as if he could scent the coming storm. But Aline, 
lost in her own sad thoughts, took no heed and soon reached the 
cave. 

For many years it had been her favourite summer resort ; when 
children, she and her cousin had played in its shade, and she had 
been the obedient man Friday to his Robinson Crusoe in many 
an hour of happiness. The great bunches of green seaweed, with 
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little white shells and limpets sticking to them, lay like draperies 
on the brown rocks, and the sun shone brightly as Aline entered 
and sat down to read. 

There had been terrible fighting in the Soudan, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she read of the losses of the troops and of the 
frequent arrival in England of transports filled with sick and 
wounded men. ‘Poor fellows! I am glad some have come home 
again,’ she thought, as she laid the papers down. 

Suddenly Carlo’s ears pricked up as he heard the nearing foot- 
steps of a stranger, and he gave a long low growl. 

‘Be quiet, Carlo; it is only one of the lads,’ said Aline reprov- 
ingly as she listened. 

A tall figure stood in the entrance of the cave. 

‘That figure is too tall for one of the lads. Who can it be?’ 
was the thought that flashed through her mind as she hastily 
rose. 

He came nearer. 

‘Bob, dear Bob!’ screamed Aline, and he caught her in his 
arms. ‘Bob, dear one, is it really you? How happy uncle will 
be!’ 

‘Darling Aline, I am come home, never, I trust, to leave you 
again.’ 

‘ ‘Oh, Bob dear, is it true—you are here ?’ said Aline, clinging 
to him while he fondly kissed her. ‘My dear, dear cousin, where 
have you been? Oh, Bob dear, how uncle and I have longed to 
hear of you—the weary years we have spent! If you had but 
known !’ 

‘Let us put all that away, Aline beloved. I can go to my 
father and ask his forgiveness now, and the cloud of trouble shall 
pass away from us, and happiness shall once more come to Bagot 
Hall. Come and sit down, dearest; I have much to tell you. 
Come to our old seat,’ and he pulled away a mass of tangled sea- 
weed from a rock that formed a natural couch. Come, dear, and 
sit beside me and I will tell you all.’ 

Aline came and sat by him, her head resting on his shoulder. 

‘Aline dearest,’ said Bob at last, ‘I have much to tell you. 
First let me ask you, did you ever hear why I left home?’ 

‘No, Bob dear,’ said Aline; ‘Uncle never told me. Perhaps 
I can guess, but he never wished to tell me. I am content to 
leave all to him and you.’ 

‘When I left home, Aline, he told me to come back repentant, 
Heaven is my witness, I am repentant,’ said Bob, 

‘} know that, dear,’ 
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‘He told me to come back single. I am a widower, Aline 
dearest ; it is right I should tell you.’ 

‘I guessed, Bob, it was something of that kind,’ answered 
Aline, simply and sadly. ‘I do not want to know anything about 
it, dear Bob. I can feel for you; don’t say any more.’ 

‘TI am glad to have told you, Aline; it is past and gone, and 
we will never talk of it again.’ 

Aline’s hand stole into his in cousinly sympathy, and Bob 
continued, as he pressed the little palm : 

‘ Now, dear, I must try and tell you all, and then I shall leave 
all to you to decide and act as you think will be best, for I know 
whatever you may decide will be right. Listen, dear one. I see 
you have poor Crackenthorp’s letters. I am the Corporal Percival 
of whom he speaks in his last letter to you.’ 

Aline started. 

‘He entrusted that letter to me, and when I was lying wounded 
and insensible at the hospital it was sent on to you. I need not 
tell you now, dear, all that passed between us. Some time before 
I had saved his life; in return he had nursed me and learned who 
I was; and when the last moments came, before the Arab attack, 
he told me all. With his dying breath—for he was dying then, 
dear, to the world, though in the full flush of bodily health and 
manhood—he bade me come to you and tell you he died with 
your name on his lips, your image in his heart. And then, dear, 
he bade me tell you that it was his wish that we should marry, 
that we should stay here until my father died; and, Aline dear, 
almost his last words were to ask you to sometimes remember poor 
Tom Crackenthorp who loved you so dearly.’ 

‘Oh, Bob, do not speak to me of marriage. Tender and good 
and true, I loved him so dearly !’ 

‘He was one of the noblest men who ever lived, Aline. I 
know I am not worthy to be spoken of even in the same breath 
with him. I will not mention it again till you give me leave. I 
will try and do all you wish,’ said Robert Trefusis, as he thought 
of that last scene and knew and realised the depth of Tom’s noble 
nature. 

Aline’s tears fell like rain as she listened to the message from 
the dead that Bob tried to tell her as best he could. She could 
not bear to think of all they meant; her grief was too recent, her 
sad recollection too vivid, to think calmly or clearly. 

When he had told her all, Bob sat by her in patient sadness. 
He knew that no words of consolation he could then offer would aid 
her, and he silently drew her towards him. 
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‘Come, dear Bob,’ said Aline, as she felt his mute caress. ‘I 
cannot talk any more now. Don’t speak to me about what we 
have been talking of; I cannot bear it. Let us both think of 
Uncle Robert and try and make him happy. Let us go to him 
now. And she stood up and kissed him on the forehead. ‘How 
cold and dark it has grown!’ she said, shivering. ‘ Let us hasten 
home.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Bob, ‘I long to see my father, and will do 
all you wish. There is a storm coming on. I did not notice it. 
Let me wrap your shawl warmly round you.’ 

‘See,’ said Aline, ‘what is the matter with Carlo? He has 
never behaved like that before,’ as the dog, who had bounded 
forward to the entrance of the cave on their arising, had crawled 
uneasily back and was lying tremblingly at her feet, occasionally 
uttering a moaning whine as it looked from one to the other. She 
stooped and patted it, but it only shivered, and made no effort to 
follow them as they went towards the mouth of the cave. 

‘ Come, Carlo,’ said Aline, looking back, ‘ come;’ when a startled 
shout from Bob rang through the cavern as he staggered back and 
threw his arm convulsively round her and stood with blanched 
face gazing on the sea. Aline shrieked and hid her face on his 
breast ; and even as they looked the black clouds had swept over 
the frowning bluff far above them,-and the electricity, attracted 
by the lofty cliff after its headlong journey over a thousand miles 
of stormy sea, burst in a gleaming network of forked lightning 
across the inky sky. The thunder pealed and rattled round them 
and roared in the re-echoing cavern. The path they had trodden 
was covered with seething and boiling waves, dashing against the 
rocky wall of the bay in fierce anger at meeting the first resistance 
they had encountered in their roll of three thousand miles. And 
even as they looked a high dark-green wave rolled hissing round 
the promontory towards them, raising its foam-flecked crest in 
menacing wrath as it broke and thundered at their feet, driving 
them within the cave, while it swept back with a harsh grating 
crash, dragging the boulders and seawrack with it. Again another 
billow came thundering in, grinding the stones together, covering 
their late seat with spume and foam. 

Bob dashed forward to look if there were any chance of rushing 
out between the waves. The retreating wave caught him by the 
ankles, and the fierce undertow dragged him forward and hurled 
him headlong, and rolled him amongst the jagged stones as it 
sucked him seaward. Over he rolled, ever nearer the entrance 
and death; but Aline and Carlo rushed forward, and dog and 
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girl seized him and dragged him panting, bruised and bleeding, 
higher up the cave. 

Again the mighty green billow surged in at the entrance and 
roared in deep diapason, in unison with the thunder without, as it 
ran in streaks of white froth up the sides of the cave and drove 
them farther back. Aline clasped her hands and prayed, while 
Bob staggered to and fro, half blinded by the sea and sand as he 
pressed back ‘his matted hair from his forehead. Again a huge 
green wave rolled in, entirely filling up the entrance and creating 
a dim, uncertain light as it thundered their doom in their stunned 
ears. Again it rolled jarring and crashing back, while Carlo 
fiercely snarled and bit at it as if it were a living and sentient 
enemy. Doom, doom! again roared in their ears, as wave after 
wave poured in. 

Both were very calm now; both knew the worst; both knew 
the coast too well to hope. They knew no boat could live for a 
moment in such an angry sea, and that even if a boat had come 
the fierce undertow would seize their bodies, and, after tossing 
them on the rocks till they were shapeless fragments, would throw 
them on the coast miles away. 

‘I forgot the tide, Aline,’ moaned poor Bob in agony; ‘it is 
my doing; I never looked out seaward, I was thinking so of you,’ 
and he clasped her in his arms, and she clung to him, as with 
dilated eyes they watched the ever-increasing waves come sullenly 
pouring in. They could hear the muffled roar of the succeeding 
waves outside as they hurled themselves against the wall of cliff, 
while inside the cave each wave gurgled and moaned and hissed as 
it swept up at them. 

The cave grew darker and more sombre as the water rose, the 
air grew hot and close and stifling, their breath came in painful 
gasps as the supply was cut off and the oxygen failed. 

‘Is there no hope, Bob?’ said Aline, as he supported her while 
she looked with wan face up at him. 

‘We are in the hands of Heaven, dearest,’ said Bob; ‘ you 
know there is not an inch of the cave we do not know—it is all 
solid rock—there is no way out but there,’ and he pointed to the 
entrance, now a cauldron of raging water. ‘It is hard to die, dear 
Aline, but we must be. resigned; let us take a lesson from that 
dear fellow who is gone. Oh, Aline! if you could have seen how 
patient, yet how kind and noble, he looked in the tent, when alone 
with me, how cheerfully he spoke before the men when he bade 
me godspeed ; and yet that noble soul knew he was going to die 
a painfyl and violent death, It will be a painless death for us, 
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dear one. Come here and sit down,’ and he took her head on his 
lap, as she lay back faint and exhausted. ‘We cannot go any 
farther back, that wall of fallen rock is our limit; let us sit here 
and wait the end; the waves cannot come so far, but the air will 
be soon exhausted. Aline, we are both in the immediate presence 
of death. Tom said to me we should meet in a world where there 
is eternal peace—peace ineffable—where there is no marrying or 
giving in marriage, and I can say to you, dear, now, in the presence 
of this death that is nigh to us, what I could not have said for 
years perhaps if we had lived—I always loved you, Aline, and, but 
for that glamour that came over me in London, I should have 
asked you to be my wife.’ 

‘I know it, dear Robert.’ 

‘Forgive me, Aline.’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive, Bob; I loved you then, Ido now; 
and I would have been your wife.’ 

‘I thank you, dear,’ said Bob humbly; ‘in our lives, had 
we lived, we might have been separated ; but now we know, and 
in our deaths we are not divided.’ 

The cave was now so dark that they could hardly see each 
other’s pale faces—only the white swirling lines of foam as they went 
round in eddying circles on the surface of the black water and dis- 
appeared in a funnel of water where the entrance had been, as they 
were sucked under by each retiring wave, only to reappear a moment 
afterwards and continue their ceaseless round, as the succeeding 
wave rolled into the cave. Bob and Aline shivered as they sat 
there, dizzy and dazed by the hot suffocating air. 

‘ Lift me up, Bob, if you can ; I feel frightened in this dreadful 
place; hold me close to you,’ said Aline faintly. ‘I feel as if death 
had us fast—as if the spirits of the other world were coming to 
fetch q 

‘Hush, Aline,’ said Bob in an awe-struck voice, as he raised 
her and pressed her close to him; ‘ look, dear.’ 

Aline followed his eyes and clung convulsively to him. 

‘What is it? are the spirits of the dead coming?’ she moaned. 

Neither could have defined in words what they saw at first ; 
they never knew how the subtle consciousness of some unknown 
and supernatural presence grew on them. The dog sobbed like a 
human being, and buried its head in its forepaws and moaned. 
Aline and Bob clung to each other while they felt rather than saw 
the presence of the supernatural. A shimmering, impalpable 
whiteness seemed to evolve like a misty cloud from the end of 
the cave by the fallen rocks, Small and undefined, it opened in 
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shadowy folds—gradually the upper part condensed and rolled 
slightly apart ; and Bob and Aline with straining eyes thought they 
could discern the lineaments of a deadly-pale face. It grew firmer 
and less indistinct. 

‘It is he,’ whispered Aline. 

No need for them to utter his name ; both recognised that loved 
face with its wistful, loving brown eyes. The face looked on them 
with infinite love and tenderness; the whiteness round it grew 
clearer and waved and undulated as the shadowy figure held up 
its dimly seen arms as if blessing them. 

‘See, Aline, he blesses us; he will save us.’ 

Aline looked and swooned on the rocky ledge. The shadowy 
form pointed to the fallen rocks, and Bob’s keen eye noticed 
the faint gleam of a broken sword-hilt fastened to its wrist. 
It grew fainter and more indistinct, and, ever pointing to the wall 
of fallen rock, it faded slowly from sight as if absorbed into the 
air. 

‘Crackenthorp, my beloved Commander, I come; I take the 
signal. I have followed you when death has waited us; I follow 
you now to life. Aline, Aline, it has pointed to that rock ; it has 
disappeared there; behind it lie life and safety!’ 

And, catching her half-insensible form in his arms, he hurried 
forward. Twice the mephitic air as it rolled up from the turbid 
water made him gasp and stagger; but at length he reached the 
boulder. It was firmly wedged in at the side of an enormous mass 
which his trained eye showed him had fallen from the side and 
roof. With nervous hands he seized it, while Aline looked half- 
unconsciously on; the earth round it cracked and loosened, and a 
tiny gust of cold air rushed through and gave him double strength ; 
again he seized it with strained muscles; it rocked and yielded, 
and fell with a dull crash on the ledge, while a blast of icy-cold 
air poured into the cavern, sending life and strength through 
every vein and fibre. 

‘Thank Heaven! Saved! Crackenthorp, you are indeed the 
Good Spirit of the House of Trefusis,’ said Bob, as he fell ex- 
hausted beside it, while Aline and he drank in the pure fresh air. 

‘Bring poor Carlo,’ said Aline, as she looked round to where 
the dog had fallen insensible on their way and lay huddled up on 
the rocks ; ‘ poor dog, it helped me to save you.’ 

‘I will bring it here,’ said Bob, and, laying it down by the 
cavity, he was soon rewarded by its feebly licking his hand. The 
strength of the current of air rushing past them told Bob’s practical 
mining knowledge that it must come from a fissure extending to 
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the moor far above their heads. He looked at the cavity as it 
dimly loomed blacker than the surrounding gloom. His miner’s 
instincts were aroused ; he could feel there was another cave not 
far off—any place were preferable to the dismal hole in which they 
were, and his mind was rapidly made up. 

‘Aline dear, I shall not be gone more than a few moments— 
do not be alarmed—Carlo shall watch by you.’ 

‘Yes, Bob dear, do what you think best.’ 

On his hands and knees he crept into the cavity; after about 
a dozen yards it turned to the right and branched slightly up- 
wards. 

‘ Just as I thought; it is a fissure through the rock extending 
up tothe moor.’ A few yards of climbing upa gentle slope, and he 
found the passage suddenly widen, and cautiously feeling his way 
he soon stood on the rocky bed of a cavern. Several hundred feet 
above him, twinkling like a blue star of hope, he could see a spot 
of light. 

‘Thank Heaven! I see the light of the sun once more!’ Then 
he hurried back and told Aline the good news. Tying her dress 
tightly round her, he took her through the passage. 

‘ This is gloomy too, dear; but it is better and drier than that 
dreadful cave,’ said Aline, as she sat down on a broad ledge of 
rock. 

‘Yes, dearest,’ said Bob, as Carlo jumped up on him after 
crawling after them through the passage, ‘ that must have been a 
terrible storm that dragged those boulders down in the cave. Why, 
there is a great mass of dry seaweed that must have been hurled 
as high as the entrance I have found !’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aline, ‘it was just after Tom left. Oh, Bob,’ she 
said in awestruck tones, ‘he saved us.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Trefusis, ‘but we will not talk of that now ;’ 
he was anxious that she should not frighten herself by the re- 
collection. 

‘I will go and bring a bundle of that dry seaweed and light a 
fire; I have some matches.’ 

He soon returned with a large armful, and after a short while 
it blazed up, throwing a flickering light on the walls. The cavern 
was small and low, save where the narrow fissure ran up the cliff 
till it reached the surface. 

‘It is no use trying to let poor Garth and Dorothy know; we 
must stay here for some hours till the tide goes out. I will go and 
bring more seaweed ;’ and, after collecting a large heap, he plaited 
a quantity into a rough torch and looked round him. 
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‘There is another cavity similar to the one by which we have 
entered,’ said Bob, as he looked round, ‘ but I think, dear, it will 
be best not to explore it ; we shall do well enough here.’ 

‘Oh yes, dear,’ said Aline earnestly, ‘let us stay here; if you 
will sit by me I will try and rest.’ 

‘ Yes; I will make another torch and then a supply of them to 
keep us in light such as it is.’ 

As he spoke the seaweed burnt out, leaving them until he 
made another in complete darkness, save where the fire was slowly 
smouldering. 

‘I will soon have another made, Aline,’ he said, when a scream 
from Aline made him rush to her. She was trembling violently. 

‘What is it dear ?—there—there—’ and he anxiously soothed 
and petted her. 

‘Oh, Bob,’ she gasped, when she could speak, ‘I feel as if 
my brain were giving way—oh, take me from this horrible place,’ 
she moaned. ‘I put out my hand just now to lay my shawl on 
the ledge, and I grasped a skull. I felt it all smooth and hollow 
and round, and the holes where the eyes were. Oh, what shall 
we do ?’ 

‘Come with me, dear; you are nervous and upset, and no 
wonder ; you may be sure it is only a stone. Come to the fire, 
dear, and I will get another torch directly,’ and he gently led her 
away from the ledge and piled armfuls of seaweed on the dying 
remnant of the fire. His deft fingers soon made several torches, 
and to keep her mind occupied he made her help him as far as 
her trembling hands would allow. 

‘ Now, dear,’ said he reassuringly, ‘we will look at this stupid 
stone that has so frightened you.’ Going to the ledge where she 
had been, he searched for and soon found it, as it lay there shining 
smooth and white in the light. He took it up and examined it 
curiously. ‘Cheer up, Aline dear; it is no skull nor anything 
dreadful, though very curious. It is an old Pheenician stone 
lamp; it has been here two thousand years; in fact, the miners 
who used it were all dead, and it was lying here, when Julius 
Cesar fought the woad-painted Britons. We sometimes find 
them in the mines with later old Roman remains; this is the 
oldest I have ever seen. Cheer up, dear, it is a piece of human 
handiwork after all,’ and he brought it to her. 

Poor Aline gave a gasp of relief. ‘Oh, I am so glad, Bob; I 
began to think we should be here for ever, and that that was the 
skull of some poor man who had died, as we were going to die, in 
this gloomy place,’ 
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‘ The owners of that lamp must have come through that open- 
ing in the side of the cliff, dear,’ said Bob. ‘I cannot understand it 
at all. There was no outlet in the cave we have left, so they 
must have come through there—I will just look in and see. The 
passage is blocked up by a fall of rock, which evidently happened 
many hundred years ago,’ he continued, as he thoughtfully came 
back. ‘Iam sorely puzzled; I should have said this had been a 
smuggler’s cave, only there were no smugglers in England two 
thousand years ago, when living men last walked here.’ And 
stooping down he picked up a few stones lying loose here and there. 
He then lit another seaweed torch and picked some fragments 
from the fallen heap that blocked up the side passage. 

‘What is it, dear ?’ said Aline, as she watched him. 

He did not reply, but walked thoughtfully about the cave 
tapping the sides here and there as he went, with the stones he 
held in his hand. 

‘ Bob dear,’ she said, going up to him, and placing her hand 
on his arm, ‘I am frightened ; speak to me.’ 

Bob, looked at her vacantly for a moment, as he rubbed the 
stones on the cuff of his coat. 

‘What is it, dear ?’ said Aline, bursting into tears. ‘ Why do 
you look so strange ?’ 

With a start Bob recovered himself. ‘My beloved Aline— 
dearest—we are rich once more; I have found the lost seam.’ 


L’EnVol. 


‘Robert, do you think we really saw dear Tom on that dread- 
ful day ?’ whispered Aline, while she clasped her hands in his arm 
as they stood looking out of the old oriel window on the busy 
scene. 

‘Who can tell, dear? Perhaps that white cloud we saw was 
caused by the waves loosening the fallen rocks, and the gust of 
cold air rushing into the mephitic air of the cave might have 
condensed, and, as we were both dazed and numbed and thinking 
so earnestly of our lost one, our imaginations might have supplied 
the rest—but I love to think he really appeared to us and 
saved us.’ 

‘So do I, said Aline in low tones. ‘ Our guests are coming, 
beloved.’ 

‘Well, well, old friend, one glass then to drink success to the 
mine and the heir. Bob, my boy, I was just saying to your 
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father, he looks younger and brighter every day. My partner and 
I are proud to be directors on your board. Here are the reports 
just arrived. I congratulate you all; the experts and engineers 
all say that purer ore or a finer vein of it was never found since 
Cornwall was a county. 

‘Mistress Aline, I was happy to be a godfather this morning— 
Thomas Crackenthorp Trefusis—two better christian names could 
not be,’ and the old family solicitor paused, and hushed his kindly 
prattle. ‘Thomas Crackenthorp—he was indeed the Good Spirit 
of the House of Trefusis; may Heaven rest his soul! ’—and Aline 
whispered * Amen.’ 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, 














Won by Stratagen. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Dear Miss RoGers,—It is some time since we have seen or 
heard of you, but I hope you have not quite forgotten us. I am 
sure you will be sorry to hear that our dear Alice is far from 
strong just now, and has been ordered change of scene and air; in 
fact, a few weeks’ travel on the Continent is what she requires. 
Unluckily, my husband is still so much of an invalid, that it is 
impossible for me to leave him; but, remembering the fondness 
you have often confessed to me of travelling, I venture to ask 
you to undertake the charge of our daughter. Of course you will 
have no expenses, and we will make up to you the loss of your 
valuable time.—Hoping for a favourable answer, believe me very 
truly yours, 

‘Rose PATTERSON. 


‘P.S.—Alice is engaged to be married to a Mr. Vanbruton ; 
the match is all we could wish.’ 


The lady to whom this letter was addressed read it through 
carefully twice, and then, still keeping it open in her hand, she 
turned to speak to her companion, a man who was occupying the 
only armchair in a very meagrely furnished sitting-room. 

‘I have an invitation here,’ she said; ‘I think I shall accept 
it.” This elicited no response except a grunt, so Miss Rogers 
continued: ‘It is from Mrs. Patterson, a lady I met two or three 
years ago; she wishes me to chaperon her daughter, to go abroad 
with her. What do you say to it, Dick ?’ 

Her brother, thus appealed to, removed his pipe from his 
mouth, and regarded his sister intently. She was worth looking 
at, but was by no means a handsome woman; her hair was a dull 
black, and her eyebrows were too thick, while her eyelids drooped, 
so that her eyes, her best feature, appeared half shut; but her 
figure was good, and her hands and feet small; altogether she 
was interesting, and although always pronounced plain, she often 
received more attention than many better-looking women. 

* You evidently intend to go,’ replied her brother ; ‘ so, whatever 
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I said would not make any difference to your plans, but my 
opinion is that Mrs. Patterson is a rash woman, and that I should 
hardly choose you, iny'dear Anna, as duenna to my only daughter.’ 

Miss Rogers did not appear to be offended at this candid but 
not flattering opinion of her merits, but proceeded to make obser- 
vations on the letter. 

‘ She will pay all my expenses, and make up to me the loss of 
my valuable time. Very valuable, is it not? It is chiefly spent 
sitting here, waiting for pupils who never come. Miss Patterson 
is engaged. The match is all they could wish: so I conclude 
this Mr. Vanbruton is wealthy.’ 

‘You had better answer it at once,’ said Dick, ‘and find out 
how soon you are going, and other particulars; and, Anna,’ he 
added, crossing the room and touching her affectionately on the 
shoulder, your luck is on the turn, don’t abuse it.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ asked his sister coldly. 

‘I mean, that with you good luck invariably means—mischief. 
You know, I never interfere with your arrangements, but for once, 
I entreat you, be straightforward, and don’t attempt to fool these 
people, who wish to do you a kindness.’ 

Anna laughed. ‘Have you taken to preaching, Dick ? 
Surely it will be a case of the blind leading the blind! Besides, 
I am not so sure about the intended kindness. You hire a servant, 
because you wish for some one to work for you, and you pay that 
servant, not because it is a kindness but because it is a necessity. 
If I recollect Miss Patterson rightly, she will consider me as a 
sort of upper servant, and treat me accordingly.’ 

‘Then, my dear, if I were you, I should certainly refuse the 
place,’ replied Dick promptly. ‘We are not precisely beggars, so 
you can choose which you would rather do.’ 

‘J have made up my mind and shall go. It would be folly to 
throw away a good chance for fear of a little unpleasantness,’ said 
Anna, and seated herself at the table to write her answer. Dick 
went to the window and surveyed the grimy view of innumerable 
chimney-pots and the back gardens of the houses opposite. 
. Presently he remarked: 

‘I am trying to think what is your “good chance” in this 
expedition, but I give it up, unless it is that you expect to pick 
up a husband.’ 

‘Perhaps you have guessed it,’ murmured his sister sweetly, 
‘although you have worded it coarsely. However, I advise you not 
to trouble yourself about it, and if you are going out, please post 
this letter.’ 
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He took the letter, and bent down and kissed her, saying gently, 
‘T am not a particularly good man, Anna, but I doubt if you will 
ever find a husband as sincerely fond of youasIam. You see, I 
have the advantage or disadvantage of being thoroughly acquainted 
with all your faults, and yet my affection doesn’t cool.’ And 
laughing a little at himself for displaying such unwonted feelings, 
he swaggered to the door, and went out, slamming it after him. 
Miss Rogers’s hard face had softened considerably during her 
brother’s brief harangue. 

‘He may not be a good man, and I am certainly a worse 
woman, but I think nothing will ever come between us, dear old 
Dick,’ she thought. ‘Still, I shall keep to my little plan. “ Every 
man for himself, &c.”’ And Miss Rogers rang the bell to order 
her tea, a liking for which beverage surely both good and bad 
women agree in. 


Haythorpe Manor was a large, square-built house of by no 
means a picturesque exterior, but very spacious and comfortable 
within. It had no rambling corridors, or old oak staircases; no 
deep window seats or other romantic nooks, and above all, no odd 
little steps in dark and unexpected places, giving terrible shocks 
to the nervous systems of the uninitiated, who unwarily approach 
them, and either stumble up or stumble down, as the case may 
be. The owner, Mr. Patterson, who had built this house, was 
exceedingly matter-of-fact, and preferred what he called ‘ solid 
comfort’ to uncomfortable picturesqueness, and considered that 
new-built houses should be new-fashioned and not old. The hall, 
however, combined something of the picturesque with all the 
comfort, and was the favourite sitting-room in the house. Mrs. 
and Miss Patterson were sitting here one hot afternoon towards 
the end of July, the former busily knitting a woollen stocking, 
which made one warm even to look at, and the latter lazily 
swinging herself to and fro in a rocking-chair. 

‘I wish, Alice,’ observed Mrs. Patterson, laying down her stock- 
ing, and surveying her daughter with a disapproving air, ‘I wish 
you could find something to do; the heat is not so great but that 
you might exert yourself a little.’ 

Alice opened her pretty blue eyes and stopped rocking. 

‘I am exerting myself terribly,’ she replied. ‘I am composing, 
not an ode, but a letter to my beloved. Are you satisfied, mother 
dear ?’ 

‘I think you speak of Mr. Vanbruton in a very flippant way,’ 
said Mrs. Patterson severely. ‘ Does he not do everything he can 
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to please you? and you are very capricious, You really hardly- 
deserve such a man.’ 

‘He is a dear old thing, and I am very fond of him,’ replied 
Mr. Vanbruton’s fiancée carelessly. ‘But you can hardly expect me 
to be passionately in love with him; he has twenty thousand a 
year, but he is eighteen years my senior, and is already getting 
stout.’ And she shut her eyes as if she had discussed the subject 
sufficiently. 

Her mother was silent for a few moments, and then said gently, 

‘Are you sure, dear, that you have quite given up thinking of 
that other—of Mr. Mayne ?’ 

The girl moved her head restlessly, and her face flushed. 

‘Mother,’ she replied gently, ‘is not that subject tabooed ? 
We agreed not to refer to Gerald Mayne again. I only remember 
that in six months I become Mr. Vanbruton’s wife, that to-morrow 
I go abroad, and that Miss Rogers may arrive at any minute.’ 

‘Dear me! so she will. I do hope, Alice, that you have got 
over your absurd prejudice against her, and that at least you will 
be tolerably cordial to her.’ 

‘I don’t suppose we shall quarrel, but I shall never like her. 
There is the carriage coming up the drive.’ Miss Patterson rose 
from her chair and sauntered to the window which overlooked the 
front park. 

‘Her luggage won’t trouble us much in being over weight,’ 
she remarked. 

‘She has one box which would be just large enough to hold 
my hats.’ 

Half an hour later Mrs. Patterson and her guest were sitting 
alone in the former’s boudoir. 

Miss Rogers hardly looked ‘as if she had just arrived after a 
rather tedious journey. Tidiness was her great, some people said 
her only, virtue, and her worst enemy could not say that she 
ever looked anything but neat. 

‘Yes, we are very pleased about her engagement,’ the fond 
mother was saying. ‘ Though she has money of her own, we could 
never have dreamt of allowing her to marry a man with none, and 
Mr. Vanbruton is very wealthy, and has been most generous as to 
settlements.’ 

Miss Rogers’s dark eyes flashed, but she said indifferently, 
‘ Quite a paragon! and does his face equal his fortune ?’ 

‘Different people have different tastes,’ replied Mrs. Patterson 
stiffly. ‘His is a good, clever face, which is better to my mind than 
mere physical beauty.’ 
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‘Is he young ?’ inquired Miss Rogers, mentally noting that he 
was plain. 

‘Of course, of course; but as you will probably meet him 
abroad, you will be able to judge for yourself,’ said Mrs. Patterson, 
growing rather impatient at being so catechised, and then grow- 
ing confidential, she continued: ‘I must tell you that dear Alice 
had once a slight penchant for another gentleman, but we forbade 
the match, as he had absolutely next to no money. She is sin- 
cerely attached to her future husband, but I do not think it wise 
ever to let her mind dwell on him, the other, you know; so you 
must watch her, and see that she is always amused, and does not 
mope. I am sure you understand; and now I will show you your 
room, as you must require some rest before tea.’ 

Mrs. Patterson led her visitor through the hall and upstairs, 
and showed her into a large, airy bed-room, with windows over- 
looking the woods which skirted the park; and with the usual, 
polite hope that she would be comfortable, left her alone. 

iiss Rogers divested herself of her bonnet and cloak, and, 
without even glancing at the glass, placed herself at the writing- 
table, and proceeded to write to her brother. She wrote steadily 
and filled one sheet, and then tore off a fresh half and continued : 

‘ And now, dear old Dick, as you are not here to scold me, I 
will confide to you my little plan. I hear that in every proba- 
bility we shall meet this millionnaire, Mr. Vanbruton, during our 
sojourn at Lucerne. Miss Alice, who has a nice little fortune of 
her own, was once, and I believe is still, in love with a gentlemanly 
pauper, but the stern parents have sent the said pauper about his 
business. Why should not I do evil that good may come? Why 
should not I fascinate her present fiancé and marry him myself, 
while, to soothe her jilted feelings, Miss Patterson’s parents will 
unite her to her impecunious sweetheart, and we shall all be happy 
ever after ?’ Miss Rogers broke off here and thought awhile. The 
window was open, and the soft breeze stole in, and played with the 
papers on the table and ruffled the writer’s smooth hair. ‘I do 
not think I will confide in him after all; suppose I failed, he 
would laugh at me.’ And acting on this idea, Miss Rogers pushed 
the extra half-sheet towards the edge of the table, and signing 
her name to the other, put it in an envelope, and addressed it. 
At that moment there came a knock at the door, and involuntarily 
she called out, ‘ Come in,’ and Alice entered. 

The sudden draught caused the gentle breeze to become 
mischievous, and it scattered the loose sheets of paper about the 
table and on the floor. 
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‘Tea is ready, announced Alice, advancing towards the 
writing-table. 

‘Thank you. I will come,’ said Anna quickly, and began 
nervously to pick up the papers and sort them. 

‘Let me help you. I am afraid it was my fault,’ exclaimed 
the other. 

‘No, no, not for worlds—I mean please don’t trouble yourself. 
I think I have collected them all now.’ Anna glanced at the 
bundle of papers she held in her hand, and, seeing one with 
writing on it, stuffed them all into the blotting-book. 

‘IT am ready, and will come down with you,’ she added, and 
the two ladies descended and found Mrs. Patterson and tea await- 
ing them in the hall. Miss Rogers presently exclaimed that she 
had dropped her handkerchief. 

‘I saw it onachair in yourroom. I will fetch it for you,’ 
Alice said, and jumping up ran to fetch it. She returned in five 
or six minutes with the handkerchief. ‘It had got blown away 
under atable,’ she explained. When Miss Rogers went to dress for 
dinner, she anxiously searched her blotting-book for the missing 
half-sheet ; but, alas! in vain. What she had thought was her 
letter was only a few addresses written by some former occupant 
of the room. 

‘It must have been blown out of the window,’ Anna thought 
with resignation, as she watched something white gaily sailing in 
the wind over the shrubberies. ‘I fervently irust no one will get 
hold of it.’ 


CHAPTER IT. 


“ 


TABLE D’HOTE at the Schweitzerhof, Lucerne, was in full swing ; 
there was the usual motley crowd of gesticulating Frenchmen, 
stolid Germans, Yankees, and all sorts and conditions of English- 
men, eating, drinking, and chattering. The long table was quite 
filled up, and so were most of the small ones. Sitting at the 
former, packed in between a pompous and elderly German and a 
middle-aged but vivacious American woman, was a young man, 
unmistakably English, who was neither eating nor chattering, 
nor even drinking much, but was listening with a half-amused, 
half-contemptuous smile, to the scraps of conversation that went 
on around him. A man on the opposite side of the table was 
remarking in a loud, blustering tone: 

‘What horrible cooking! Nothing but raw beef cut in thick 
slices to eat to-night. I thought this was supposed to be a first- 
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class hotel. "Here, gargon, take this away, or else bring me an 
axe to chop it with.’ 

‘Oh, my dear, do be quiet ; everyone can hear you,’ murmured 
his wife, a pale, faded, little woman who looked absolutely crushed 
between her husband and a tall, black-eyed daughter, who was 
giggling and glancing over her fan at the silent Englishman, and 
who also took her father to task. 

‘Papa, how you go on! I don’t believe you know the French 
for an axe. I am sure I don’t. I wonder if anybody knows,’ 
with another killing glance directed across the table, but which 
was unfortunately quite wasted, as the object of it was gazing 
eagerly at two late arrivals, who were slowly advancing up the 
crowded room towards an unoccupied table. 

‘ Well, I reckon I have eaten a worse dinner,’ said his American 
neighbour, intently studying the menu, and addressing no one in 
particular ; ‘and there is plenty more to come yet. I can forgive 
the beef; this chicken is excellent. Don’t you agree, sir?’ this 
time pointedly making her remark to the abstracted youth, who, 
without turning his head, replied rather at random: 

‘Yes, it agrees with me; but chicken and salad grow mono- 
tonous after a fortnight spent on the Continent.’ The lady raised 
her eyebrows with an air of surprise. She was rather a beauty, 
or had been once, and was accustomed, as a rule, to receive more 
attention from the male sex than this young man seemed disposed 
to give her. She observed his intent gaze, and putting up an 
eye-glass proceeded to study the new comers with almost as great 
an interest as she had taken in the menu. 

‘Ah, fine-looking girls, quite stylish; one is pretty, and very 
English, the other is just elegant. Friends of yours, I suppose !’ 

‘Hang the woman’s impertinence!’ thought her neighbour ; 
but replied politely that one was—an acquaintance. 

Meanwhile the two ladies, perfectly unconscious, or, more 
truly perhaps, quite unconcerned at the small excitement they 
were causing, were quietly eating their dinner, with appetites 
bred by a long and tedious journey. 

‘I suppose you know Lucerne well, Miss Patterson,’ remarked 
the elder and darker of the two, as, having finished her soup, she 
leant back in her chair and surveyed the assembled company. 

‘TI have never been here before,’ replied Alice. ‘I have always 
hated coming abroad. I don’t mind Paris so much. The Louvre 
is lovely.’ 

‘Yes, indeed. Once seen those pictures could never be for- 
gotten,’ exclaimed Miss Rogers with quiet enthusiasm. 
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Alice began to laugh, and then said apologetically, ‘I am 
afraid I am dreadfully commonplace. I think I did see some 
pictures somewhere, but I meant the shop! I spent hours there, 
and papa said I wasted a great deal too much time, to say nothing 
of money, while we were in Paris, at the Magasin du Louvre, isn’t 
that what they call it? But this seems a pretty place,’ she added, 
as if to make up for her want of appreciation for works of art. 

‘Pretty ” is scarcely the correct term for Switzerland,’ said 
Miss Rogers with rather a contemptuous air. This woman had 
many passions, and chief. amongst them was an adoration for the 
vast beauty of Nature. To feel herself surrounded by mountains, 
to gaze across that expanse of blue water, was a happiness which 
she had never thought to experience again. Her thoughts wan- 
dered back to days long gone by before the girlish ambitions and 
expectations in the wonderful world which lay before her had 
given place to the woman’s sad realisations and bitter disappoint- 
ments of the real world she was now battling with. Who have 
not had their dreams of a brilliant future? After all, surely 
there are some people who seem to know no trouble, or only very 
trifling ones ; why should not also have my chance? But there’s 
the rub; you miss your chance, and then you drift on with the hope- 
less cry, ‘There is nothing left! Whatever was I put here for? 
Better never to have been born than to exist as am doing.’ On 
the other hand, perhaps, you seize your chance, you gain all you 
have ever aspired to, you feel a contemptuous pity for your friend 
who plods on in his dull existence, you have grasped everything 
that life can give you, and highest summit of all, you are envied 
by your fellow men, when there comes that little rift within the 
lute which strikes dumb the music of your life, and which turns 
your greatest successes to dust and ashes; and lucky are they 
who can bind up their wounds, and hide from the gaping crowd 
that they also have found this life a blank. While Miss Rogers was 
pondering on such ideas as these, her watchful eyes were turned 
away from her companion’s face, else she might have observed 
that it had suddenly become brilliantly rosy, and would have 
received a warning of danger from a fleeting glance directed 
towards herself from a pair of very blue eyes; as it was, awakening 
gradually to the stern realities of everyday routine, she bent 
forward to help herself to salt, and just caught a glimpse of a 
peculiar smile hovering round Alice’s lips. 

‘What is the joke ?’ she demanded dryly. 

‘Such a little one that it would not interest you,’ replied the 
other so sweetly that it robbed the remark of all apparent 
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rudeness. ‘Would you mind much, dear Miss Rogers, if I left 
you to finish your dinner alone? This room is so hot that I 
could not eat another mouthful, and I think watching the boats 
on the lake is preferable to watching these people eat; so will 
you excuse me, and not think me awfully rude?’ And hardly 
waiting for the required permission, Alice left the table and 
sauntered slowly down the room. More than one pair of eyes 
belonging to the opposite sex gazed approvingly after the slight, 
graceful figure, robed in white, with such pretty fair hair crowning 
the small head, and giving her the appearance of being a good 
deal taller than she really was. 

One young man was assuredly very much smitten, for, hastily 
pushing back his chair, he quitted his place, and followed her out 
of the room. His American friend looked after him with a slight 
smile: ‘Guess he must have few acquaintances, since he is so 
keen to speak to this one,’ she thought, resigning herself to the 
fact that for once her charms had proved resistible. Miss Rogers 
did not hurry, but finished her meal deliberately, and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. She had found that making the most of good things, 
especially at other people’s expense, paid best, and if she didn’t 
actually say her grace for an excellent dinner, at any rate she felt 
duly thankful for the same. 

It was a delicious sensation, coming out of the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of the dining-room, into the cool, soft evening air. Miss 
Rogers drew a deep sigh of delight, and forgetting all about her 
charge, she left the hotel, crossed the road, and wandered along 
the avenue of trees which skirts the lake. It had been a tre- 
mendously hot day, but with sunset a little baby breeze had 
sprung up which gently and lazily beat against the gaily coloured 
buntings and awnings which adorned the pleasure-boats, and 
swung the little paper-lanterns to and fro, so that the lights were 
reflected in the water like bright gems flashing from a very dark 
setting. 

For almost an hour Miss Rogers paced slowly up and down, 
then at last she regretfully turned her steps towards the hotel. 
The hall was lighted brilliantly, and the visitors were standing or 
sitting about in groups, and the contrast between the dark, still 
night outside, and this light and clamour within, caused Miss 
Rogers to feel dazed and blinded. As she stood hesitating at the 
entrance, she heard Alice’s voice, and saw her advancing across 
the hall towards her, accompanied by a stranger. The girl came 
quite up to her, and laid her hand upon her arm, almost affection- 
ately, and calling her for the first time by her Christian name said, 
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‘I have been looking for you everywhere, Anna. J have been 
quite longing to introduce. you to Mr. Vanbruton.’ 

Miss Rogers bowed, and when, after a few commonplace remarks 
on that well-worn topic the weather, he turned to speak to Alice, 
she looked at him searchingly, and with an eager interest. 

And so this good-looking, but seemingly rather weak youth, 
was her intended victim, and Mr. Vanbruton was young, and not 
middle-aged as somehow she had imagined him from Mrs. Patter- 
son’s vague reply to her question concerning his age. Well, so 
much the better ; the conquest would not be so difficult. 

‘ Alice is certainly pretty, and I am plain; she has the advantage 
of mein that respect,’ she thought as she followed the two upstairs 
to their private sitting-room. But still, she is almost a school- 
miss, with not much ideas beyond a mild flirtation, while I am a 
woman who knows something of life: we shall see who has the 
stronger will.’ 

The sitting-room windows opened on to a balcony overlooking 
the lake, and exclaiming at the beauty of the night, Alice stepped 
out. 

It was very beautiful. The moon had just risen, and the lake, 
touched by its cold, soft rays, had become radiant and glorified. 

A little boat was setting off from the shore, laden with two 
happy, laughing mortals; they shot out into the broad belt of 
moonlight, and then disappeared into the darkness beyond. 

Who, gazing upon so calm a scene as this, could ever imagine 
such a thing as storm? And yet, perhaps in half an hour, those 
wonderful mountains may be hidden, that deep blue sky, studded 
with millions of heavenly lamps, be overcast and black with 
threatening clouds, and that gentle breeze, transformed into a 
moaning wind, lashing the ripples into waves. 

Where will be that little boat? Wrecked, wrecked, and drift- 
ing away, leaving the lovers hand clasped in hand, peacefully 
lying many feet below in the dark, treacherous water, quite safe 
now from the cruel storm. 

Miss Patterson did not invite the young man to follow her, 
and he stood uncertainly by the window, looking after her long- 
ingly, but feeling that it might be as well to be polite to the 
‘companion.’ 

‘Will you play or sing something ?’ said Alice, looking in at 
the window. ‘ Mr. Vanbruton is devoted to music. I always regret 
I am so stupid, and cannot sympathise with him—do sing.’ Anna 
moved towards the piano, and Mr. Vanbruton followed her to open 
it. 
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‘Would you really like me to sing?’ she asked him softly, and 
glancing at him with her deep, sleepy eyes. 

‘Indeed I should; nothing I should like better,’ he readily 
replied, and bestowing more interest upon her than he had hither- 
to done. ‘May I get your music for you?’ 

‘I have none; I sing without my notes.’ 

Inwardly blessing Providence that he was not obliged to turn 
over any leaves, which he generally failed in doing at the right 
time, the young man leant indolently against the piano, and pre- 
pared to endure a song. 

‘Which sort do you like,’ inquired Anna; ‘a sad song or a 
gay one; an old or a new?’ 

. Any you like,’ he said setae. He could see Alice’s white 
dress, as she paced the balcony slowly to and fro, and he was 
wondering how soon he would be released and able to join her. 

Quietly, and without effort, Miss Rogers struck a few chords 
and then began to sing. She had chosen that song ‘ My love is 
come, and surely never before had those passionate words been 
sung with so much passion. Vanished was that hard, cold voice, 
and in its place a rich full contralto rang out into the evening 
air, which reached the passers-by, and made them pause to listen, 
and to envy such a glorious gift. 

Who has the talent more to be desired, the painter or the 
singer? Ithink the latter; because, although the actual evidence 
of the former’s gift lives long after the master himself has passed 
away, and is handed down from one generation to another, the 
great singer can create such wonderful pleasure at the moment, 
both to himself and others. He can stir hearts with a power no 
painter ever knows, and call to life emotions which lie dormant 
before a painting, however beautiful. 

She ceased, the last notes died away, and still touching the 
keys gently with one hand, she looked up at her companion. He 
was bending forward with a look of unmistakable admiration in 
his grey eyes. 

‘Sing again; do sing again,’ was all he said, and she obeyed 
him. Song after song he insisted on until Alice appeared and 
declared that Anna would be tired. ‘Good night,’ she added to 
Mr. Vanbruton. ‘ You must really go; I am dreadfully sleepy.’ 
He shook hands with both ladies, but with Anna last, saying to 
her, ‘ You will sing to me again to-morrow, won’t you?’ 
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CHAPTER III. 


_How quickly time passes when we are happy; so quickly that 
we forget to enjoy the present moment so much as afterwards we 
think we ought to have done. We plan pleasures for the future, 
we look back with a regretful sigh at the past, but we never take 
sufficient pleasure in the present. We exclaim, ‘I was quite 
happy then,’ but do we ever say, ‘I am quite happy now’? 

Miss Rogers and Alice had passed a fortnight at Lucerne, the 
weather had been perfect, they had had a devoted young man 
nearly always in attendance, so surely they could say with truth 
that they were having an exceptionally good time. Two out of 
the trio certainly thought so whether they said it or not, and 
these two were walking together one hot afternoon towards the 
Cathedral. 

‘To think that I have only known you a fortnight!’ Mr. Van- 
bruton was saying. ‘I feel as if we had been friends for months, 
and yet the days fly hy.’ 

‘Then you have not been bored,’ observed his companion. 
‘Yet we have spent a very idle life. I should have fancied that a 


young man like you would have begun to find time dragging 
somewhat.’ 

‘How could I?’ he answered earnestly. ‘Yesterday you 
allowed me to row you on the lake, the day before we went for a 
drive, the day before that we lunched at Weggis’, you and I 


alone ; the day before we : 


‘Stop! stop!’ cried Anna, laughing. ‘I begin to feel quite 
ashamed of having inflicted my company upon you so much. It 
was too bad of Alice going off on excursions with her friends and 
leaving us behind.’ 

‘I feel very grateful towards her,’ he said quietly. ‘I shall 
always think of Lucerne as one of the most delightful spots on 
earth. Have you enjoyed this fortnight, Miss Rogers, I wonder ?’ 

She turned her face away so as to hide the rich colour which 
had stolen to her pale cheeks. ‘ Lucerne will always live in my 
memory as the one pleasant experience in my life,’ she answered 
softly. 

‘You talk very bitterly sometimes,’ he said. ‘I often wonder 
if you really mean it.’ 

‘I am afraid I do,’ Anna sadly replied. ‘Would you care to 
hear my history, Mr. Vanbruton? It is not a particularly interesting 
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or cheerful one, and I am a very commonplace heroine; but still 
it will show you that I have a little excuse to grumble.’ 

‘Indeed, I should like to hear it,’ he assented eagerly. ‘ Let 
us rest here on this bench.’ 

They sat down, and Anna proceeded with her story, gazing 
dreamily at the lake, as she told it, and never suffering her eyes 
to meet his. 

‘We were never very well off,’ she began. ‘ But I remember 
a time when we lived happily enough in a small suburban villa at 
Norwood. My mother died when I was quite young ; she had been 
a great singer, and her death made'a good deal of difference to us, 
as it was her earnings which had enabled us to live fairly comfort- 
ably. My father wrote for the papers and some periodicals, and I 
know now must have been a weak sort of man, but how I loved 
him! I was his constant companion, and would sit up with him 
night after night, quietly reading while he wrote; he used to say 
that it inspired him to have me in the room with him, so there I 
used to sit, when other girls of my age were in bed and asleep 
hours before. When I was sixteen I received my first blow. My 
father married again. His second wife was a widow with a small 
property, but oh! a fearful temper. I think he married her, 
‘ hoping she would retrieve our fallen fortunes, instead of which she 
dragged us down deeper and more hopelessly into the mire than 
we had ever been before. Poor old Dad, he saw his mistake too 
late, and I think he fretted for our old happy days. Before long 
his health began to fail, and a cold settling on his lungs killed 
him, and T was left desclate—so very desolate! My only brother 
was ranching in America, but I had a bare pittance to live upon, 
and I at once left my step-mother, and sought for a situation. I 
was lucky, as I thought, and became companion to an invalid 
lady, whose husband was in India. We began to be sincerely 
attached to one another, and for a year I was very happy. Then, 
one black day, the husband returned. He was a brute, and 
treated her badly, but she loved him devotedly, and never owned 
he could do wrong. How can I tell you what next happened ? 
He turned his odious attentions towards the humble companion, 
and tried to make love to her almost before his sick wife’s eyes. 
How I hated him! and one fine morning I told him so. He was 
mean and revengeful, and made out to his wife many wicked lies 
about me. She believed him, and would not listen to anything I 
‘had to say, so I was dismissed with ignominy. What was I to do 
then? Fortunately Dick, my brother, in the meantime, had re- 
turned from America. I went to him, and he gave me shelter until 
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I had found another engagement. This time I was with a lady I 
had known in the days of my comparative prosperity ; she was 
kind, but I had many hardships to put up with. I remained with 
her until I was four-and-twenty, when I became engaged to be 
married to a man who was a frequent visitor at the house. He 
was well-off, young, and not bad-looking, and I thought at the 
time that I loved him very much. A month before our wedding- 
day, I threw up my “ situation ” and went home (to my brother’s) 
to make preparations and get ready my small trousseau. Every- 
thing was arranged, even to the minutest detail of our wedding- 
tour; when, just a week before the auspicious event was to take 
place, my adorer disappeared, leaving me a polite little note saying 
that he feared he should never make me happy, and that he was 
on his way to Australia, and, I heard afterwards, in the company 
of another lady. After this cheerful experience, I abjured matri- 
mony, and felt a genuine hatred towards the male species. Well, 
I struggled on, sometimes with good luck, more often with bad, 
and here I am, having reached the mature age of nine-and-twenty, 
with nothing very brilliant to look back upon and nothing very 
joyous to look forward to. There, I have finished my tale of woe. 
Have you been edified ?’ 

As she finished speaking, Anna rose from the bench, and they 
began to walk quickly towards the Cathedral. 

‘Thank you very much for telling me,’ said her companion, and 
added eagerly, his fair face flushing, and his voice trembling, ‘ You 
say I may be your friend, but I seem to be so powerless to help 
you in any way.’ 

‘Have you not learnt by this time,’ said she sadly, ‘that a 
woman is not allowed to have any friends belonging to the oppo- 
site sex? I mean noreal friends who could ever be of any service 
to her. The. world does not recognise any such thing as a 
purely platonic friendship. If one of us happens to take an inter- 
est, however slight, in a man, or is remarked upon as seeming to 
enjoy his society, or he ours, the world instantly exclaims, with 
its usual disregard of the “ charity that thinketh no evil,” “ How 
shockingly Mrs. A., or Miss B., is carrying on with that Mr. D.!” 
This same idiotic world cannot imagine that a man and woman, 
having instincts in common, and a fine sympathy one with the 
other, may be most sincere friends without a spark of sentiment. 
Ohno! If they find pleasure in one another’s society, they must 
be either one or the other, or both, madly in love. It is a mercy 
to think that in the next world we are promised that there shall 
be no marriage or giving in marriage, so perhaps we may be 
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allowed to enjoy sensible friendships. Have I shocked you, Mr. 
Vanbruton ? Perhaps my ideas are not strictly orthodox, but 
blame my bringing up for that.’ 

‘I think I agree with you in some respects,’ he answered 
thoughtfully. ‘But I think that there is a certain amount of 
danger in these friendships. One is apt to imagine, or try to 
imagine it still only mere friendship, when that little spark of 
sentiment has kindled a feeling that is akin to, if not precisely, love 
itself; we may hide it up, and disguise it under its “ friendly ” 
cloak to ourselves, but a chance word, or sudden emotion, will strip 
it bare, and reveal to us, unfortunately, too late, what it really is.’ 

‘No, no, that is quite contrary to my doctrine,’ said Anna half 
laughingly. ‘ My two examples of this friendship have no inflam- 
mable sentiment. She would sympathise with him most heartily 
in his love affairs, or any other affairs; he would listen with 
equal interest to her confidences, and so one would have quite 
trust in the other; until the kind remarks of this amiable world 
spoil what would otherwise have been a firm friendship until the 
end of the chapter.’ 

By this time they had reached the top of the steps, and were 
standing at the Cathedral door. 

‘I don’t think I could be that sort of friend to you,’ he said 
softly and shyly. 

‘Why? Do you think Alice will object 1 ?” Anna asked scorn- 
fully. ‘When you are married 

‘ Anna, Anna, listen,’ he interrupted passionately ; ‘ I must tell 
you. I have been longing to tell you. I do not care what Alice 
will say. I——’ 

He stopped abruptly. It was no good protesting to the air, and 
his companion had suddenly drawn aside the curtain at the 
entrance and had entered the church; so he slowly retraced his 
steps and went back towards the hotel. Meanwhile Anna was 
kneeling before an altar lit by a few little candles, which gave a 
glimmering, uncertain light, and only intensified the darkness 
around. There was a tremendous struggle going on within her 
breast. A loathing for herself had sprung up with a certain new- 
born love, and mixed with a trembling joy that she loved and was 
loved in return was a feeling of contempt for her meanness in 
plotting, and succeeding so well, in taking away another woman’s 
lover. 

‘How mean I have been ; how mean I am!’ she thought. ‘ But 
I cannot give him up. Alice does not feel for him as I do, and he 
loyes me, not her, Yet what was it Dick said? “ Be straightfor- 
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ward for once,” and this is how I have obeyed him. What am I 
todo?’ And thus her good and bad angels strove together, each 
fighting desperately. for this poor woman’s soul. With which will 
God allow the victory to rest ? 

Alice Patterson, having just returned from an excursion with 
some friends, was seated comfortably in her sitting-room, reading 
a Tauchnitz, and seemingly taking life easily. She glanced at 
the clock now and then, for she was awaiting the chief event of 
the day—the English mail. 

Her patience was not tried long—a waiter presently appeared 
with three letters, and bearing an apology from the manager, that 
one of the letters for Mademoiselle had been laid aside instead of 
being delivered the day before. Alice opened this one first, and 
as she perused its contents she puckered up her smooth forehead 
into rather‘an ugly frown. 

‘How very annoying!’ she murmured, and read it through 
carefully again ; then hearing footsteps advancing towards the 
door, she hastily put it in her pocket, and resumed her reading. 

Miss Rogers entered the room; she looked excited, and was trem- 
bling visibly. She walked up to Alice’s chair and confronted her. 

‘ Miss Patterson,’ she began, ‘I am sorry if itis any inconveni- 
ence to you, but I must go home immediately. I cannot explain, 
but circumstances forbid me to stay longer abroad.’ 

‘Go home!’ repeated Alice with unaffected astonishment. ‘ And 
may I ask if I am to remain alone here, or go off at once to suit 
your convenience? Is anybody ill ?’ 

‘No one is ill; do not ask me any more; but I must go,’ 
repeated Anna, picking upa Bradshaw and rapidly turning over the 
leaves. 

‘Suppose I say you cannot go,’ remarked the other coldly. 
‘You have entered into an agreement with my mother to be a 
certain time abroad with me as chaperon,’ with a faint sneer on 
the last word. ‘For no reason whatever, at least for no reason 
that you can explain, you wish suddenly to return.’ 

‘You have plenty of friends here,’ urged Miss Rogers. ‘ Lady 
Mackenzie was only asking you the other day to go with her to 
Geneva; cannot you accept her invitation ? ’ 

‘No, I cannot,’ returned Alice with anger. ‘I have my reasons 
for wishing to remain at Lucerne.’ 

‘Very well ; since it is your command, Miss Patterson, of course 
I must stay, but do not forget I wished to go.’ 

Alice laid down her book, and quietly studied Miss Rogers’s 
agitated countenance. 
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‘I see what it is; Anna,’ she said carelessly ; ‘ you are afraid of 
transferring the affections of my fiancé from their rightful owner 
to your own self! Pray, don’t have any scruples ; I give you full 
leave to try.’ 

Anna’s eyes flashed, and her face grew crimson, but she replied 
calmly and cuttingly, ‘ Have you any more insults to offer me? I 
am quite aware of the difference in our positions, and am sure 
that no man, on whom the rich Miss Patterson has once con- 
descended to smile, could ever demean himself to look at another 
woman; still, I warn you, you may perhaps regret your very kind 
permission.’ 

Alice rose from her seat and sauntered towards the window. 
‘I shall regret nothing,’ she observed, and vanished out on to the 
balcony. 

Miss Rogers sank into a chair, exhausted by the varied emotions 
she had been experiencing that afternoon. She covered her face 
with her hands and sobbed bitterly; she did not hear the door 
open and shut gently, nor the quick step of a man cross the floor 
to her side ; but she felt gentle hands touch hers, and a voice say 
softly in her ear, ‘ Anna, darling, tell me, what is it ?’ 

She endeavoured to snatch her hands away from his, but he 
held them fast. 

‘TI will not let you go until I have told you that I love you. 
Oh, how I love you! For God’s sake do not send me away.’ 

Anna ceased struggling, and, lifting her head proudly and 
almost defiantly, said steadily : 

‘And I love you. I will not send you away.’ 

Alice Patterson stood at the window, and watched this little 
scene. She was very pale, and one hand clutched convulsively 
at the blind cord. Presently her fixed gaze attracted the principal 
actors, and they looked up. Anna sprang to her feet ; the other 
flushed up to his temples, but still kept her hand in his. 

‘ And so, Miss Rogers, I suppose I must congratulate you. Are 
you going to marry this gentleman ?’ asked Alice. 

‘Miss Rogers has done me the honour to accept me,’ said the 
young man haughtily. 

‘Do you really intend to marry him ?’ persisted the girl, paying 
no attention to his interruption. 

‘ Yes,’ said Anna, in a low voice. 

‘This shows me the true worth of your valuable affections,’ 
Alice continued turning now to her quondam lover. ‘I am jilted; 
absolutely jilted !’ : 

‘Stop this farce,’ interposed the young man roughly. ‘I have 
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been intending for days to explain to Miss Rogers the absurd 
situation you have placed me in. I——’ Hissentence was de- 
stined never to be completed ; a knock at the door, and a masculine 
voice demanding permission to enter, interrupted him. 

Alice went quickly to the door and opened it. A stranger, a 
stout, middle-aged man, entered the room; he took Alice’s hand 
and pressed it warmly between both of his, saying, ‘I have only 
just arrived, and hastened at once to see you. You received my 
. letter ?’ 

‘It was delayed, and only reached me half an hour ago, but I 
am delighted to see you,’ replied Alice. ‘I must introduce you to 
Miss Rogers, the lady who is kindly travelling with me; also, to 
Mr. Mayne, the gentleman Miss Rogers is about to marry.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Anna, starting forward.. ‘Mr. Mayne! and 
who is Mr. Vanbruton ?’ 

The stout stranger smiled and bowed. 

‘My name is Vanbruton, John Vanbruton,’ and noticing with 
surprise the generally disturbed air of the little party he had so 
suddenly appeared amongst, continued, ‘ Perhaps I had better find 
out my rooms, and return iater.’ 

‘Very well,’ assented Alice. ‘Mr. Mayne, do go with Mr. 
Vanbruton and look after him.’ 

The new comer hardly appeared as if he required looking after, 
but the young man obeyed, and the two left the room. 

‘And now will you explain what all this means?’ cried Anna 
with an air of great bewilderment. 

‘Willingly,’ said Alice, and seated herself at the table, and, 
resting her elbow on it, shielded her face with one hand, so that 
she could watch her companion with her own countenance half 
hidden. 

‘The evening we arrived here, a fortnight ago, I accidentally, 
really accidentally, met this gentleman, Mr. Mayne, who was once 
a very great friend of mine, but whom I was forbidden, for certain 
reasons of my mother’s, to be any longer friendly with. On the 
spur of the moment I made up a plan by which I could enjoy his 
society for at least a few weeks before we parted, probably for ever. 
Very few of my friends are acquainted with either Gerald Mayne 
or Mr. Vanbruton, so I proposed to the former that he should, as 
a sort of joke you know, take the name of the latter, just while in 
our company ; you may have observed that I have never introduced 
him to any casual acquaintances here. I impressed upon him that 
if you knew who he really was, you would report his presence to 
mamma, and then adieu to all our fun at Lucerne. He agreed—~ 
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he generally did to anything I chose to do—and I introduced him 
to you as my fiancé. Of course, it was all very wrong, but I 
meant it as a sort of practical joke, a bad one, perhaps, especially 
as I soon found my lot was to play second fiddle, and voila 
tout !’ 

‘ That was not all,’ Miss Rogers said slowly. ‘It was not all a 
joke ; there was something else.’ 

There was silence for a minute or two between the two women, 
and nothing was heard but the gentle splash-splash of the lake; 
then, with a visible effort, Alice said, in a hurried and nervous 
voice— 

‘Yes, you are right; there was something else. You re- 
member the day you came to Haythorpe? I fetched your hand- 
kerchief from your room, there was an unfinished letter on the 
floor , 

‘ Which you read,’ Annainterrupted. ‘How honourable! How 
truly honourable ! ’ 

‘You need not sneer so,’ retorted Alice. ‘It was hardly 
honourable on your part to purpose doing your best to marry my 
intended husband. I was replacing your letter on the table, when 
two or three words arrested my attention, and I read it through. 
I then twisted it up and let it blow away out of the window. You 
see, it was I who did evil that good might come. I have not lost 
my husband, and you are engaged to be married to the man you 
profess to love. No harm has been done, and I suppose all 
parties will be satisfied.’ 

‘ And how do you think the real Mr. Vanbruton will enjoy this 
little comedy ?’ asked Miss Rogers quietly. 

‘I dare say it may amuse him, if you think it absolutely 
necessary to tell him,’ replied Alice carelessly. ‘ But he will 
hardly think much of the part you have played in it; as for mine, 
I have no doubt that I shall be able to explain it satisfactorily. 
And now you mention him,’ she added, rising and going to the 
door, ‘ I will go and see where he is. Shall I send Gerald ?’ 

‘One minute, Miss Patterson,’ exclaimed the other ; ‘I should 
like to say one thing more. I know it is useless to ask your 
pardon, but I swear that I was sorry when it was too late. How 
can a girl like you, brought up to have everything almost that you 
can wish for, loved by fond parents, shielded by them from all 
possible care or sorrow, know or guess the temptations which 
surround a woman like me, who have been left to shift for myself 
from earliest childhood ? I have had no one to guard me against 
hardships and troubles. True, I have a brother who lends me a 
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helping hand when he can, but, poor fellow, he needs one too 
often himself.’ 

As Alice listened, the hard expression in her face melted away, 
and her voice was kind and gentle as she replied— 

‘Do not speak so bitterly, Anna. If what you say is true, my 
fault is much greater than yours, for I have far less excuse. 
Believe me, in everything there is compensation. Remember 
after all you have Gerald, and if he is not a Mr. Vanbruton, at 
least he is not quite penniless.’ And so saying Alice quietly left 
the room. 

‘ After all, you have Gerald!’ These words rang in Anna’s 
ears as she paced to and fro; but had she got him? What would 
he say if he knew, if he ever happened to know? She was think- 
ing thus when the man himself entered the room. He went 
straight to her and took her into his arms. 

‘Darling, can you ever forgive me for having so grossly 
deceived you? At first I did it for fun, and then afterwards I did 
not dare tell you, as I feared that you would send me away, 
thinking that I was Alice’s lover whom she was not to meet, and 
that I should have to leave you. What must you have thought 
of me, believing me to be engaged to one girl, and yet knowing, 
as you must have known, that I had fallen in love with you? 
Will you forgive me, dearest ?’ 

She drew herself gently away from him. 

‘I forgive you with all my heart; listen to me, and then I 
wonder if you can pardon as easily.’ 

‘I will listen to nothing,’ he cried impetuously. ‘I know you 
love me, that is enough.’ Once more he put his arms around her, 
and this time she did not resist. 

‘Are you suré,’ she murmured, ‘ you are not mistaking me for 
Alice ?’ For answer he kissed het lovingly and tenderly, and she 
seemed quite satisfied with that reply. 

M. A. MAKINS. 





Woda. 


‘ REGINALD,’ said my uncle Jupp—a name that always set my 
teeth on edge—‘ you are a fool; a good-looking one, it is true, 
but an arrant fool. You have a perfectly unequalled facility for 
making a mess of everything you are set to do, and therefore you 
must take the only course which, so far as I can see, will enable 
you to exist as a good-looking fool, and marry a girl with money.’ 

Mr. Jupp made this flattering speech in his City counting-house, 
when his clerks had all disappeared for what they considered worth 
calling dinner, and the eminent tallow merchant was alone with his 
nephew. Uncle Jupp had a shrewish wife and a couple of children, 
a portentously ugly pair, who of course would inherit his money. 
He was not a bad sort of man, though his brutal rudeness in 
addressing me was invariable. His cheques, however, somewhat 
softened it. But he was of an irritable temper, and of City notions. 
I, on the contrary, was essentially only happy on the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall, having West End tastes and proclivities which 
would have been fittingly mated with my uncle’s cash. 

‘ You’ve tried Sandhurst, and were ignominiously plucked ; you 
never had brains for the bar; you tried civil engineering, and a 
pretty premium I paid Orbit and Wheeler, till at length they can- 
celled your articles as you were demoralising the office by your 
idleness ; you tried this office, and made nothing of the books but 
blots; you couldn’t even keep the secretaryship of the Pickled 
Onions Supply Association—a nice little thing which any duffer 
who could write a formal letter could have held. Why, old Mango, 
the chairman, my old chum, said even for me they couldn’t any 
loriger keep a congenital idiot in the berth. Nobody knows the 
bother you’ve been to me; you do nothing but get into debt— 
except play billiards—and even then you’re always making a hash 
of it.’ 

All this I listened to silently, not as admitting it, but on the 
principle of letting mine uncle run himself down. I had in my 
pocket his cheque for my usual quarterly allowance, and it was 
the increased amount thereof, from various little extra necessities 
which a gentleman of culture appreciates, that had led to this 
oration. I did not object to listen. It was a very warm day, and 
though I think the counting-house smells—perhaps imaginarily— 
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rather tallowy, yet it was shady, and the chair I was in was the 
best in the room. I should have liked a cigar, but the odour of 
tobacco was a thing Jupp and Co. would never have dreamed of 
tolerating. 

My uncle kept on grumbling to himself as he looked over his 
letters, and at last, turning round on his stool, he eyed me for a 
moment frowningly. Then he began again, and with an evident 
relish for his task. 

‘You'll have to live on that 1001. a year your poor mother 
left you’ (I shuddered), ‘ unless you can increase it. I can’t goon 
allowing you an income to fritter away. I’ve many calls on my 
means’ (the ordinary formula of all offensively rich people), ‘ and 
I’ve paid a great deal of money for you, Master Reginald. You're 
lazy and extravagant, naturally, and by long practice a magnificent 
blunderer. Indeed, if it be possible to make a mull of anything 
you're the man to do it.’ 

Here he paused and rattled the money in his pockets, watching 
the clock to see if any of his unhappy clerks overstayed their time, 
while I wondered if anybody else could show a more uncompro- 
mising old ruffian to be related to. But I was of too refined, too 
sensitive, a mind to engage in a vulgar or personal argument. 
Besides—which, perhaps, is as potent a reason—I wanted ere 
the interview ended to borrow some money of Uncle Jupp. Else 
you may be sure I should not have been sitting on a fine summer’s 
day in that murky den in Mincing Lane—a day on which the 
very name of tallow seemed odorous. 

‘Yes,’ said my uncle, as if he really liked the taste of the words, 
‘ you’re lazy, stupid, a spendthrift, a nincompoop and a blunderer, 
and you certainly act, so far as I have seen, up to each of those 
characters most consistently. But there is no doubt you are good- 
looking. Your father didn’t give you talent, he hadn’t any 
cleverness, nor had my poor sister, or she’d never have married him, 
but he gave you a fine name’ ( Lesterley certainly sounds better than 
Jupp, when you haven’t a banking account, that is), ‘and he was a 
handsome man, and you're, as I said, a handsome fool. Now that’s 
where your chance is. There are plenty of plain girls with money 
who don’t want a husband with brains—a barber’s dummy that 
could simper as you do’ (offensive old brute, even the prospect of 
a loan hardly compensated for this sort of personality) ; ‘ and there- 
fore I'll once more do something for you. But this is really the 
last time I’ll lend you money enough to cut a good figure at Cowes, 
where there are some moneyed spinsters I know, for my old friend 
Plum has a house there now he’s retired. He’ll put you up to 
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some good things. Never mind age or looks—cash is the thing. 
Then you'll be provided for. You require a wife to keep you; you 
never could keep a wife, and you ain’t worth your salt at any sort 
of occupation, unless it were asa shop-walker, and then you’d send 
the ladies tothe wrong departments. Sodoas I tell you, go down 
to-morrow, I’ll give you the cheque for expenses now ’(oh! delight- 
ful words). ‘I shall call at your lodgings to-morrow, and pay your 
rent, tell your landlady, and any other debts. But, remember, if 
you don’t make a hit now, you needn’t expect anything from me.’ 

‘I shan’t, uncle,’ I murmured gratefully. 

‘ Well, whether you do or don’t, you won’t get it,’ said he as he 
took out his cheque-book and proceeded to fill up a leaf. ‘If you 
can’t get your nest feathered now, you can go featherless. Your 
aunt’ (she was a sour-faced, thin woman, who hated me on account 
of my good looks contrasting with those of her girl and boy—about 
as ugly a pair as you could meet with) ‘is always grumbling at 
me for spending so much money, and she’s right’ (henpecked old 
dodderer!). So, remember, if you don’t secure a rich wife this 
time, you can go to—well, any place where an ass is at a pre- 
mium.’ 

With these touching words my uncle handed me the second 
cheque, and, nodding in sign of farewell, immersed himself in his 
correspondence. I felt much relief as I left the associations 
of tallow behind me, but not myself, until a swift hansom had 
deposited me at a well-known restaurant in the Strand after cash- 
ing the cheque on my way. I always did hate the City atmosphere. 
Iam not a business man—never want to be. Some fellows, like 
myself, are born to adorn life, not to be useful init. And if a 
fellow is good-looking, graceful in manner, and has a pretty name 
like Lesterley, can you wonder if he doesn’t care for the working 
bees (who are as much given to show their stings as their honey), 
being himself a butterfly? Why, certainlynot. And you are not 
to take all my savage uncle’s rudenesses as correct. There were 
some things which I could do—and better than most men. I 
could waltz exquisitely, and I had a Spanish facility for rolling 
cigarettes. ; 

I dined as a gentleman should, and over a really unsurpassable 
bottle of Burgundy reflected on my Cowes expedition. It seemed 
a great pity that a man with my personal gifts should be the 
victim of matrimony; but even that resource was better than 
existing—if men can exist in the proper sense of the word—on 100/ 
a year. And I wasin debt. It’s all very well, but you can’t expect 
a man of society to look at these things like a grubby man of 
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business. I had expensive tastes, and ought to have had Mr. Jupp’s 
money. He had none, except for vulgarly showy furniture and 
old port. But I had various ones, and, in fact, I was not going to 
stint myself in the cultivation of my refined tastes on account of 
mere sordid figures. So, on the whole, I fancied my uncle’s vulgar 
suggestions were worth considering. No doubt such a man as I 
could easily marry money—but it must be a good round sum. 
And I must have a proper amount settled on myself, and unre- 
strained liberty of action. And after such a marriage, as there 
would be no need to cultivate him any more, I should most 
decidedly drop the acquaintance of Mr. Jupp and his family. 

Well, the programme fixed for the next day was carried out 
completely. Uncle Jupp called and paid my rent and various 
other liabilities—not, of course, like a gentleman, but grumbling in 
a most ill-bred way at the amount. Then he went with me to 
Waterloo Station and personally conducted me to my carriage 
for Southampton. I believe he would have liked to have put me 
under the guard’s charge, to see that I arrived at Cowes. And 
as the train moved off he roared out he’d ‘ written to Plum!’ 

I arrived at Cowes, and an obese, short man, in a dreadful suit 
of tweeds, asked me if I was Jupp’s nephew the moment I set 
foot on the pier, adding, with a chuckle, that he knew me by my 
description—whether this was complimentary or not I did not 
care to decide. 

‘So you’re here for a wife?’ he began. ‘I never beat about 
the bush, and Tom Jupp and I know each other. I’ve got one 
looked out for you. No time like the present. Ill call at your 
‘otel in ’alf-an-hour and take you round to Mrs. Clegson’s— 
daughter’s got 40,000/., and aint so bad-looking by candlelight.’ 

I got rid of this impetuous old man as soon as I could, and 
dined at my hotel; but before I could settle down to dessert he 
bolted in, wouldn’t drink any claret, and said we could get coffee 
at Violet Villa. So, much against my will, I accompanied Mr. 
Plum to a pretty house near the sea. The grounds were very 
well planted, the house apparently very comfortable. As we 
walked up the little drive, Mr. Plum said, sotto voce: 

‘Mrs. Clegson’s doosid sharp; don’t want Ady to marry anyone 
under a baronet, and she’s always on the look-out for fellers without 
cash. But never you mind—make play with your good looks. 
Ady’s got a will of her own. And she’s seen the world. Her 
father was consul at several places in the Levant, and his brother 
was. in the currant line there and left his niece his fortune. 
Here we are.’ 
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He rang, and in a minute or two a remarkably neat and pretty 
servant smilingly opened the door, as if Mr. Plum were a familiar 
yisitor. We entered a pretty hall and then a charming drawing- 
room, where sat a portly lady with keen dark eyes which looked 
through very forbidding spectacles. Mr. Plum introduced me, 
and I received a by no means gushing reception ; but I was opposite 
a mirror, and my own reflection consoled me. Then Mr. Plum 
began, as I thought, with rather forced bonhomie, to talk to the 
lady about the various local matters, carefully avoiding any mention 
of Miss Clegson, who, it seemed, from an allusion casually made, 
was out at a garden-party. By-and-by we left, Mrs. Clegson 
scrutinising me in a most particular manher as I wished her 
good-bye. Outside, old Plum chuckled. ‘She guesses what 
you're after,’ he said; ‘she can smell a rat anywhere—clever woman.’ 

I said nothing ; really these vulgar commercial people have a 
hypnotising effect on me. As we turned a corner we met a 
young lady attended by a hobbledehoy in a cricket suit. This 
was, I supposed, Ada Clegson. So it proved. 

‘Ah, Miss Ady,’ roared my companion, ‘’ow are you? Let me 
introdooce Mr. Reginald Lesterley, the nephew of a very old chum 
o’ mine.’ She bowed abruptly, I with my usual graceful ease, 
and I took a good look at my future wife. Good eyes, dark and 
keen, sallow complexion, nose and lips too coarse, hair fluffy and 
black ; on the whole not good-looking, even if she were passable by 
candlelight. Why cannot the heiresses be pretty girls? This is 
a problem worth studying. 

We turned and walked back, re-entered the house on her in- 
vitation, and found Mrs. Clegson an iceberg. But her daughter 
was evidently mistress, and her mamma had to tolerate me. I 
could see, for I am experienced in such matters, Ada was much 
impressed by my looks and manners. I narrated my London 
experiences and acquaintances—for the most part truthfully. I 
glanced at my foreign tours and adventures—wholly untruthfully. 
On the whole, I am of opinion I behaved with much greater tact 
than the prejudiced Uncle Jupp would ever have credited me with. 
For a first interview I, as Mr. Plum assured me when we came 
out, made play considerably. And I certainly thought I deserved 
well of my uncle. 

The days passed on, and my intimacy at Violet Villa became 
great. That pretty servant, who I could see was as appreciative 
as her young mistress of my good looks—pity the pair couldn't 
exchange faces—welcomed me with a smile as if I were an 
accredited inmate of the house. Ada was always glad to see me, 
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Only Mrs. Gregson temained unthawed. When I looked at her I 
always felt she was likely, if anyone, to be responsible for the affair 
‘ being blundered,’ as Uncle Jupp once or twice wrote me brief notes 
tobewareof, Another thing was, she had some sort of control, within 
limits, though I never could quite tell what, over her daughter’s 
marriage. She took care never to allow a téte-d-téte between me and 
Ada; and she had all the letters taken up to her room in a post- 
bag in the morning, of which bag she kept the key, while at all 
other hours she always watched for the postman, so that the 
opportunities of speaking my mind were always difficult. 

Well, thus things went on, when there arrived on a visit a 
nephew of Mrs. Gregson’s, a clean-shaven, sallow, hawkeyed man, 
who was in some big company as general manager, and, I have no 
doubt, had ‘made his pile’ out of the shareholders. Anyhow he 
had some money, so the old lady liked him, though I believe Ada 
only treated him as a cousin. He was an ugly dog, with the 
worst cut clothes I ever saw, and a sharp, brusque, energetic way 
of moving, which I hated. I always did admire the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni more than any other class. But, to come to the point, 
as Mr. Jupp is always bothering me to do: old Plum said he 
thought my chances wouldn’t be improved by Ned Cutely being - 
down at Cowes, and advised me to strike while the iron was ’ot. 
But was it hot? I had never got so far as the brink of a proposal, 
and I was a very bad hand at making any formal speech whatever. 
Besides, how could a fellow do it when the girl’s mother always 
watched me like a cat? It was all very well for old Jupp to write 
to me (ofcourse old Plum must go and interfere) and bully me for 
‘ dawdling,’ and adjure me not to make another blunder, but he 
hadn’t to do the business I had. I went there at all times and 
always found Cutely there. I tried to get the pretty maid to give 
a note to Ada, but Mrs. Clegson always came into the hall and the 
maid was evidently afraid of her, and so I hung about and won- 
dered what was the best thing to do. Meanwhile it got expensive, 
and the hotel bills were diminishing my money. At last I deter- 
mined to write to Ada; I had squeezed her hand the night before, 
and she had not seemed affronted—nay, I think she returned the 
pressure—so matters seemed ripe for declaring myself. I resolved 
to write, and by the aid of a ‘ Letter-writer,’ which I gave a shilling 
for in the town, I put a most moving and pathetic declaration 
together. This done, I debated how to get it into Ada’s hands ; 
the post was impracticable, the pretty servant afraid. Just then a 
happy thought occurred. There was a butcher’s boy who rode a bay 
pony in a most furious manner, whom I had frequently met in the 
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drive, returning from calling for orders. He had always touched 
his forelock to me, and seemed abnormally sharp; he should be my 
messenger. So I waylaid him the next morning and stopped him ; 
I held up half-a-crown, and explained that somehow or other—I 
left the details to him—he was to slip this note into Miss Ada’s 
hands unseen. With a joyous grin, as he pocketed the half-crown, 
he said he’d find some way to do it so that nobody should see, and 
off he rode. I went back to my hotel, wrote a letter to Uncle 
Jupp saying how things were progressing, and then went for a 
sail, as I wished the day to elapse ere calling to know my fate. 
But there could be little doubt ; Ada had shown in various trifling 
ways her preference for me, and, after all, such a really handsome 
husband was a cheap ornament even at 40,000/. My thoughts 
pleasantly dallied with the future, as I pictured a life of artistic 
ease and luxury, and I triumphed in anticipation over Uncle Jupp 
and his brutal personalities. In this matter, at any rate, I would 
prove to him I knew how to bring an affair to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The evening arrived, as lovely a summer’s evening as ever could 
be wished for by a spooning pair, and I dressed myself most fasci- 
natingly for Violet Villa. I went up there very leisurely, and on 
my way was joined by Mr. Plum, who congratulated me much on 
the progress I had made, and on my:cleverness in outwitting the 
‘old duchess,’ as he called her. 

‘Your dodge with the butcher’s boy proves you ain’t such a 
fool as Jupp thinks you,’ he said generously. 

‘I am much obliged to you,’ said I dryly. 

‘ Well, you know I didn’t myself think you sharp enough to 
get over Mother Clegson’s wariness. She hates the idea of any 
feller who’s only got lardy-dardy ways and a good-looking simper 
’anging after Ady,’ rejoined Mr. Plum, while I inwardly resolved 
that, once the prize was secured, I would eliminate him and all my 
uncle’s crew from my list of acquaintances. 

At length we came in sight of Violet Villa, and Plum com- 
menced some of his vulgar facetiw, as comparing me to a man 
in doubt whether he was to be ‘ turned off’ or reprieved, &c., &c. 
At last he condescended to listen to my request (which was an 
additional proof, in his eyes, of my newly acquired ‘ smartness’) 
that he would decoy the old lady into the conservatory, by preced- 
ing me, and thus facilitating my momentous interview with Ada. 

*A very good notion,’ he said, ‘and I really think this time 
your uncle can’t say but you’ve scored a success.” 

Thus conversing we neared the house, when Mr. Plum went 
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on in front, and entering the gate crossed the lawn, and, with the 
familiarity of an old friend, entered by the drawing-room window. 
I gave him time enough to decoy the old girl into the conservatory, 
and then marched up the drive feeling pretty sure all was success- 
ful. Irang the bell. No response. I rang again, and the pretty 
maid opened it; unusually smartly dressed and good-looking she 
seemed, and coloured most vividly on seeing me. I looked at her 
admiringly, wishing that Miss Clegson was as pretty, and she 
looked silently and with some agitation at me. 

And then suddenly she threw herself into my arms, exclaiming : 
‘Yes, darling, yes! That is the answer!’ 

‘ What the deuce do you mean ?’ I said, struggling with my 
fair and somewhat weighty burden. ‘ Why, the girl’s gone mad!’ 

‘Oh no, dearest, ’m not mad, and I love you with all my 
heart!’ and she pressed a kiss on my lips that sounded like a 
pistol shot. - 

At this moment the drawing-room door opened, and out came 
Mrs. Clegson, who stood petrified. ‘Well, upon my word, sir!’ 
she said, with spiteful triumph in her tone ; ‘ but it only justifies 
my opinion of you all along!’ 

‘ What the doose d’ye mean, young Lesterley ?’ said Mr. Plum. 
‘This is a new game, and not fair to me, you know.’ 

And Miss Clegson, with bitter scorn, said, ‘ And this is your 
choice, sir!’ While Mr. Cutely said nothing, but showed his 
teeth like a dentist’s model. 

Meanwhile my fair companion, still clinging to me, looked, 
with pride in her port, defiance in her eye, on the assembled com- 
pany. Then I tried to explain. And Miss Clegson shrieked with 
horror at the mention of the butcher-boy. Frantically freeing 
myself from the soubrette, I said, looking daggers at the old lady, 
‘I asked the butcher, there being no other way, to give my note to 
Miss Ada,’ 

‘ And I got it, dear,’ murmured the pretty servant. 

‘You!’ said I, ‘ but I meant—aren’t you Miss Ada Clegson ?’ 
I said confusedly to the young lady, when the old one acidly an- 
swered : 

‘My daughter’s name, sir, is Haidée, from her poor father’s 
Eastern post. Oh, had he seen this day!’ 

‘Yes, I told you,’ said the vulgar Plum, ‘ Ady—you heard me 
right enough.’ 

‘ Well, perhaps,’ interposed the grinning Cutely, ‘ we’d better 
leave this gentleman and Miss Ada to settle matters, and the 
quartette went back into the drawing-room. . 
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Then we two explained, I and Ada Nibson—which was the pretty 
servant’s name. Then, on my disavowing my letter, there was 
another scene. She had thrown over the grocer’s young man for 
me; I was a cruel man, and so on; and she'd got my letter, and 
she’d see a lawyer, &c., &c. And then, half frantic, I fled to my 
hotel ‘ to drown my sorrows in the bowl.’ 

Of course I had to expend some of my balance in compensating 
Ada. Of course Cutely proposed and was accepted. Of course 
Uncle Jupp behaved like a mad hippopotamus, and furiously de- 
clared I could go on blundering through life in my own way. 
But, really, do you think it was my fault or Plum’s?’ 


F. G. WALTERS. 











Che Prange Diamond, 


ON a certain night in June, 1886, a ball was to be given at the 
Colonies Exhibition, South Kensington, by the Rajah of Kitty- 
pore. Among the personal friends of the Indian Prince were 
Colonel and Mrs. Cannock, living at that time in Cadogan Place. 
On their way home from a tour round the world they had 
travelled in his company, and he had shown some anxiety to keep — 
up the intimate acquaintance so formed, falsifying Mrs. Cannock’s 
prediction of his speedily forgetting them. 

Their names were therefore in the special list drawn up by the 
Rajah for invitations to the ball in question. 

When Colonel Cannock came in to dinner on that day, his 
wife saw at once that he was full of some bit of intelligence he 
was eager to share with her. He was a man given to small en- 
thusiasms, and she had a smile ready for the latest, whatever it 
might turn out to be. 

‘Nora, my dear,’ he began almost at once, ‘ what do you say 
to being worth upwards of ten thousand pounds as you stand at 
the ball to-night ?’ 

‘That I should be cheap at the price to you, my dear, and 
very expensive to anyone else who bid for me.’ 

He had taken a small object from his breast pocket. She 
watched him with some curiosity as he opened a little jeweller’s 
case, and suddenly became alarmed lest he should have been 
spending some unconscionable sum upon a bit of jewellery she 
did not want. 

He slowly turned his hand until the lamplight fell upon what 
he held. Nora saw a little pool, as it were, of intense glowing 
light. 

‘ What is it ?’ she asked ; ‘have you caught a comet in its 
decadence ?’ 

‘It’s a single diamond,’ he said triumphantly, ‘worth ten 
thousand, and you are to wear it to-night. The Rajah himself 
will come second ; even he can’t match that—it’s unique. It’s the 
famous Orange diamond, found in the river.’ 

‘ But what have you to do with it, Roland?’ Nora asked, truly 
aghast at the notion of a sudden fit of wild recklessness such as 
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alone could have induced her husband to purchase such a royal 
gem. 

‘Martin, you know Martin,’ ran on Colonel Cannock airily ; 
‘well, he is part owner of this tremendous diamond, and he asked 
me if you would wear it to-night so that the Rajah might see it 
to advantage. They are in hopes he may buy it. Of course I 
said you would have no objection, and here it is. You will cut 
out every other woman iu the room ; not but what I think you do 
that without any diamonds.’ 

‘And how did you come home ?’ Nora asked judicially. 

‘By Underground,’ answered her husband innocently. 

‘ Then I can only say it is a miraculous blessing that you were 
not followed, robbed, and murdered. Roland, I have a very strong 
objection to wearing such a frightfully valuable thing—one that 
belongs to some one else, too. Suppose I lost it?’ 

‘They take the risk of that. I never dreamt of your not 
being delighted to appear in a perfectly unique jewel.’ He was 
quite crestfallen, and stood gazing pensively down at the glowing 
spot of light, pulling his moustache, until Nora was touched and 
gave a little laugh which reassured him. 

‘If I must wear it, it shall at least be sewn on with all the 
power of needle and thread,’ she said ; ‘ but I shall not have an 
easy moment until it is safe back in the hands of Mr. Martin and 
Co.’ 

This point being settled, they presently sat down to dinner, . 
and they had not left the dining-room before some one called to 
see Colonel Cannock from Messrs. N 

‘The diamond!’ he exclaimed, and hastened into the hall. 

Now it happened that Nora had been wanting all day to talk 
over a certain subject with her husband. There was an eccentric 
old aunt of his who had quarrelled with them. The origin of this 
quarrel was nothing more serious than a complicated history of a 
hamper of ducks and spring chicken, sent by the old lady 
economically by goods train, so that on arrival a speedy burial 
was the only suitable ceremony to be performed. It was evidently 
somebody’s fault, and Mrs. Wilmington found by a mysterious pro- 
cess of reasoning that it was Colonel Cannock’s. Nora thought 
that the consequent estrangement, heightened by many letters— 
reams of paper in fact from the aunt—had endured long enough, 
and she had it much in her heart to write that very night before 
going to the ball. She knew she should have some difficulty with 
her husband, who, though the most amiable of men on the whole, 
had just a little twist of temper that such an occasion was sure to 
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bring out. He would say that overtures of reconciliation would look 
like greedy hankering after the old lady’s money. She had made 
a propitious beginning when the interruption came. 

‘That diamond,’ she mused, ‘ will worry me until it is safe out 
of our possession.’ 

Her husband came back to tell her that Messrs. N. had 
engaged a detective in plain clothes to watch over the safety of the 
diamond, if he, Colonel Cannock, could obtain admission for him. 
‘Of course, I said yes at once,’ he added, ‘ for I knew it could be 
done, but I must just go round and speak about it to W » who 
will manage it. He is not only a friend of the Rajah’s, but in his 
official capacity as one of the commissioners will give me a pass. 
Now I hope your mind is relieved, and that you will enjoy your- 
self without giving the Orange diamond another thought. By the 
way, the man has orders to fasten the brooch on himself, if you 
have no objection.’ 

Nora rang for her maid, sent her for her ball dress, and saw 
the detective, who was a quiet, rather hungry-looking man, like a 
shabby waiter, dexterously attach the jewel by means of a little 
wire he had brought with him. 

‘I defy any ordinary thief to snatch that,’ he said, looking 
admiringly at his handiwork. ‘ What a beauty it is!’ he mur- 
mured rapturously ; then, promising to follow their brougham in 
a cab, and be at the Exhibition as soon as they were, he left the 
room, as he had entered it, with a noiseless swiftness that Nora 
thought must be extremely useful in his professional duties. 

The Indian, the Chinese, and several of the other courts, lent : 
to the Rajah for the occasion, were arranged so as to form a 
magnificent suite of reception-rooms. The gardens were illumi- 
nated, and the terrace on to which the Prince’s private rooms 
opened turned into a bower of roses. 

Nora Cannock was a beautiful woman, but it required a very 
special order of beauty and dress to shine among that, apart from 
metaphor, ‘ glittering throng.’ The diamond, the great flashing, 
dazzling lakelet that seemed to hold a heart of lurid fire within it, 
obtained this distinction for its wearer. The Orange diamond 
became a prevailing topic of discussion. The Rajah, who blazed, 
as Nora said to her husband, like a tree at a Botanical Gardens féte, 
one mass of coloured jewels, was attracted at once by the rare 
splendour of the great diamond. He had a passion for precious 
stones, and eagerly asked all about it. 

The detective was present; he had walked behind his ten 
thousand pound charge into the Exhibition, and every now and 
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then Nora saw him unobtrusively moving about. Nora had already 
been glad of his watchfulness, for between her carriage and the 
entrance she had fallen a pace or two behind her husband, who 
had a proper martial stride, and suddenly a man, artisan or 
mechanic, had appeared, blocking her way for a single instant. 
He had looked full in her face, with an éager rather than impudent 
air, and asked in a distinct but rough voice, ‘ Where is Jim?’ 

She glanced back, satisfied to see the detective’s sallow, wizen 
face close at hand, and the man disappeared in the darkness, but 
his voice lingered in her ear. She was sensitive to tones, and 
there was a peculiar ring of pain and bitterness in it. 

‘He is mad,’ she thought pitifully, ‘ but mad from misery of 
some kind;’ and again and again that ‘Where is Jim ?’—the 
aimless query seemingly wrung from a deeply troubled soul— 
recurred to her memory. 

It set her fancifully thinking by-and-by of the many astray 
and wandering in this perplexed world. This ball was very 
gorgeous and very pleasant, but it seemed to her, now that she 
was a little tired, just one blazing spot of beauty and luxury in 
a wide, wide sea of sadness and wistful seeking after many things 
lost or unobtainable. 

‘There must be a good many lost Jims about,’ she thought 
with a little smile, as her memory flitted back a good many years 
to an old young love of hers, a young fellow, whose name, being 
too romantic and sounding for Saxon taste, had always been known 
as ‘Jim’ by his intimate friends.’ He had spent a year in her 
old home, and it had been a year of great enjoyment, endless fun, 
merging by degrees into serious love-making. He had not been 
the most satisfactory of. youths, rather a scapegrace in short, but 
terribly winning, and when he went away to make a fortune, after 
showing greater capacity for spending one, Nora’s heart was very” 
near breaking. This was long ago, and she was a far happier woman 
than if she had had the misfortune to marry that first love 
of hers. Nevertheless, there was always a soft spot in her heart 
for him, and she reproached herself for having allowed the time 
to slip by for answering his last letter. She resolved to write on 
the chance of his being still in the same place. ll these 
reflections flashed in and out of the brief spaces during which 
she was not actually in conversation with one friend or another, 
while the ball was running out its brilliant sands. 

Colonel Cannock meanwhile was very well amused, having 
found many an old acquaintance, chiefly civil servants in high 
posts, onleave. He had lived so long in India that to meet them 
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was a refreshing excitement for him. One of them, Sir Meredith 
Walton, who had just retired into private life with his K.C.M.G., 
was discovered by him at a whist table. Walton’s play was a 
thing to watch respectfully, devoutly indeed, by a true whist 
player, and Colonel Cannock stationed himself behind his back. 
Presently he resigned his seat to another devotee of the science, 
and went for a stroll with Cannock, having up to this time seen 
nothing but the four suits and the green cloth. But one flash of 
his keen hazel eyes took in more than Colonel Cannock, who was 
talking without cessation, had absorbed in the course of hours. 
People, things, places, were ticketed by some electric mind pro- 
cess, and popped into their niches, not to be moved again. 

Cannock had told the story of the Orange diamond, and was now 
looking about eagerly for the wearer of it. 

‘I can’t see my wife anywhere, but look—just between those 
palms—that is the detective fellow they have put on guard over the 
diamond.’ 

Sir Meredith looked between the palms and stroked his 
moustache once deliberately. He wasa man who dealt out words 
as grains of gold. 

‘That is no detective,’ he said placidly. 

What he said was never taken with a disrespectful pinch of 
salt—a light doubt. Colonel Cannock seized him by the arm, asked 
what he meant, protested, assured, but looked anxious. 

‘If I were a betting man I would lay you twenty pounds onit. 
Give me leave to telegraph to Messrs. N ,and I will speak to my 
“ boy,” Li Che.’ 

Li Che, a superior Chinaman in blue silk, long pigtail, hands 
folded under his open sleeves, in priestly fashion, and with the 
hollow cheeks of an opium-eater, was on duty in the Chinese 
court. The two men turned in that direction, and the soft-footed 
Celestial glided up at asign from his master. A few rapid orders in 
pigeon English, received with a series of small nods by Li Che, and 
the Chinaman followed at a short distance, while the two English- 
men returned to the spot from whence they had seen the detective. 
He had gone. Sir Meredith said : 

‘Come and find your wife; he will not be far off.’ 

A minute later they saw the man, checked in his progress by a 
throng of the Rajah’s guests marshalling about royalty. His 
sallow face had a strange withered look; his eyes were cast down, 
but shot restlessly from side to side, without corresponding move- 
ment of the head. An almost imperceptible sign from Sir Mere- 
dith sent Li Che to dog his steps. Colonel Cannock went to 
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search for his wife, and Sir Meredith to despatch a telegram. 
Threading his way in and out of the gay crowd streaming in all 
directions, catching now the sounds of the band in the distance, 
and now the voices of Russian glee singers, Colonel Cannock looked 
for his wife, feeling uneasy, half alarmed, by his friend’s strange 
assertion. He said to himself that even Walton might be mistaken 
sometimes, that he had got into the habit of deeming himself in- 
fallible, and practising an uncalled-for suspiciousness. He was 
presently accosted by one of the Rajah’s suite, who with a pro- 
found bow informed him that her ladyship Mrs. Cannock was 
waiting for him in the Australasian court. The dark face and 
jewelled turban bowed themselves away again among the motley 
throng, and Cannock hurried on in the direction named to him. 
The cream and silver folds of his wife’s train caught his eye the 
moment he mounted the step into the court. It formed the one 
pale spot against the quaint background of green foliage, dark 
wigwams, brown savages gliding, or skilfully seeming to glide, on 
the painted river. A great mass of real foliage and living palms 
had been added to the decorations, and the court was empty but 
for that one moon-hued figure. 

‘Oh, Nora!’ he began at once, for he was dying to tell her 
all about it. ‘Nora!’ he repeated, dashing up with one stride. 
She remained immovable, her head turned and resting against the 
plush back of the settee. 

He bent down to examine her face with a sudden cramp of 
agonised apprehension at his heart. She was perfectly still, her 
eyes open, but unseeing. He tried her pulse, and when he had 
steadied himself to attention found that it beat. He laid her full 
length on the couch and she sighed ; consciousness was evidently 
returning. Looking round for help he saw some one coming down 
the vista of greenery, and called out. Up strode Sir Meredith 
Walton. 

‘I was in search of you,’ he said, then fixed his eyes on the 
recumbent figure of his friend’s wife. ‘I'll fetch a doctor,’ he 
added, and without one question or remark was gone ‘ like a lamp- 
lighter.’ 

Even at that anxious moment his prompt exit provoked a smile, 
recalling many an exciting episode on both English and Oriental 
cricket field to Colonel Cannock. Before he returned with a 
distinguished physician in his relentless grasp, Mrs. Cannock had 
recovered consciousness, though not clearness of recollection. Her 
husband pressed her to tell him what was the matter ; all she could 
say was: 
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‘I really have not the least notion ; I don’t think I am ill.’ 

Sir Meredith and the doctor appeared in a very short time. 
The latter stooped down, picked up a white handkerchief, and 
said : 

‘This is the explanation. I’m afraid it’s a case for the 
magistrate rather than the physician. Mrs. Cannock, do you miss 
anything ?’ 

Two voices exclaimed together, ‘ The diamond has gone!’ 

‘This,’ said the doctor, ‘is what they call in my part of the 
country a pretty kettle of fish. Of course I know that it is the 
famous Orange diamond that is gone. What can I do to assist 
you, Colonel Cannock ?’ 

Sir Meredith Walton vanished without a word. 

Husband and wife gazed at one another, paralysed for the 
moment by the greatness of the disaster. The doctor carefully 
folded the handkerchief steeped in a strong anesthetic, and cast 
his experienced eyes slowly round. Wigwam and canoeing savage 
did not escape his scrutiny, nor even the mahogany-brown papooses 
sprawling in close imitation of nature. 

‘A very easy place for concealment,’ he remarked, pointing 
out the domestic group in front of the wigwam. 

The shock had restored Nora to the full possession of her 
senses. 

‘I was here with the Rajah,’ she said, ‘ and—and after a time 
I asked him tosend some one to find you, Roland. That horrible 
wicked diamond!’ Her husband’s amazed expression caused her 
to add in lower tones, ‘I have been horribly insulted ; he offered 
me the position of his head wife, promised to make me a princess, 
said that was the condition upon which he would buy the diamond 
and give it to me, and you—you, Roland—counted for nothing. 
He seemed to think it a mere trifle that I—I had a husband.’ 

Here she began to sob convulsively. The doctor, who was 
standing out of hearing, stepped off with dignified haste to get 
some wine for her. 

‘ And then,’ she sobbed on, ‘I ordered him to go and find you, 
and he went, and I don’t know anything more.’ 

‘Well, never mind just now,’ poor Roland said soothingly ; ‘I 
dare say he meant it only as a sort. of an Oriental homage. He 
thinks you a very beautiful woman, and does not understand our 
ways, though he does our language. It shall never occur again, 
that I promise you; and, Nora darling, don’t worry—lI dare say it 
will all come right, and the diamond will turn up.’ 
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Nevertheless: he was very pale, and felt that ten thousand 
pound stone a very millstone about his neck. 

_ £€Oh, that dreadful diamond!’ cried Nora; ‘of course I know 
who stole it.’ 

He looked amazed. ‘ You know?’ he questioned. 

‘ Yes ; the moment the Rajah had left me, what I then thought 
a curious thing happened. A rough-looking man, not a gentle- 
man, suddenly appeared half behind me, and said in a painfully 
wretched sort of voice, “ Where is Jim?” and what made it seem 
more strange was that that very man had all but stopped me as I 
was following you from the carriage, and asked the same stupid 
question. Of course I understand it now; it was a mere trick to 
distract my attention, and if the detective had not been close by 
me he would no doubt have snatched the diamond at that 
moment.’ 

‘He has followed it up!’ exclaimed Roland. ‘I did not tell 
you, did I, a trifling—at least what at the time I thought a trifling 
—thing occurred as I got into the train at Westminster? I got into 
what I thought was an empty carriage, rather a stupid thing to 
do under the circumstances, now I come to think of it, anda surly, 
burly sort of scoundrel peered in, hesitated, and then went away. 
Well, the carriage was not empty, for I was no sooner in it than 
I saw a roughly-dressed fellow, who looked more like a third-class 
passenger, sitting opposite. He remained very quiet, but at the 
next station, St. James’s, got out while I was reading the paper ; 
but as he passed he said those identical words, ‘‘ Where is Jim?” 
Isee. If it had not been for two or three men getting in there, he 
would have attempted to stifle me, or give me a blow on the head, 
for he had a bag of tools or something of the sort with him. He’d 
lost his opportunity, and so tried again. But how in fortune’s 
name did he get in here?’ 

‘He must have bribed some one,’ said Nora. ‘Now we must 
lose no time in setting the detective on the track, though I 
cannot think what he was about to let such a thing happen. He 
is not much good.’ 

Her husband ruefully told her of Sir Meredith’s suspicions. 
‘Oh, it is a plot!’ she exclaimed, ‘those two are accomplices. 
Now I had better go home, and you and Sir Meredith Walton put 
_ your sapient heads together over this affair.’ 

As this was clearly the best plan, he saw her safely off, and 
then sought Sir Meredith. The news that the great Orange 
diamond had been stolen had meanwhile spread abroad, and he . 
was beset with questions and offers of assistance. 
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Nora could not think of going to bed, and although sayiiig to 
herself that it was a foolish thing to do, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, sat down to write a long letter to that wandering 
‘Jim’ on the other side of the Atlantic. Their relations had 
become genuinely fraternal since those ridiculous happy old days, 
and she left the cover open in order to put in the latest intelli- 
gence of the diamond and a kind message from Roland. 

While waiting for the carriage, her husband had added one 
more touch to the strange tangle that had the Orange diamond 
for its central clue. That pained wistful query, ‘ Where is Jim?’ 
had struck the chord of an old memory in him also. His cousin 
Jim Larose had been his earliest, his favourite companion. He 
and Jim had run evenly in the favour and affection of old aunt 
Sabina, who had quarrelled about the spoilt ducks—her prize, 
pampered ducks. Jim had been idle and extravagant, spoilt as a 
boy, unable to learn that this world-was not made expressly for 
his benefit ; finally, after many wanderings, had been last heard of 
at Cape Town. After that a long silence. 

Roland resolved that the very next day he would write kindly 
to poor old aunt Sabina, and put on foot proper inquiries after the 
missing Jim. 

Sir Meredith Walton was not a man to lose an important 
moment. Minutes count in such a case as this almost as they do 
in getting out a fire-engine. Royalty having checked the exit of 
Mr. Gadd, ‘ the detective,’ he and Li Che arrived at the entrance 
door at the same instant. Mr. Gadd sauntered towards the wide 
open door, his crush hat in his hand, and threaded his way through 
the loungers that swarmed about it. An orange-girl had edged 
so close that peering forward she could look well into the ante- 
room of that world of colour and brilliancy, where the ladies were 
beautiful wax dolls, and the gentlemen’s hair was parted so nicely. 
The blazing light streamed into the open air and showed up the 
dark, round, bold face, and basket of bright oranges. Mr. Gadd 
addressed her in a tone half peremptory, half good-natured. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘ this is pretty impudent of you wriggling in 
here ; now run away, my good girl.’ 

She answered him saucily, and he casually. took an orange in 
each hand, and played with them, while a brief fire of chaff was 
exchanged. Suddenly he grew tired of it, tossed back the oranges, 
and putting on his overcoat slipped out. 

Li Che had seen his master in hat and overcoat close by. Nota 
glance passed between them ; the Chinaman followed the detective, 
and once, in the deep shadows of Exhibition Road, turned his head 
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to see if he was, as he expected, also on the track of Mr. Gadd, 
but Sir Meredith was nowhere to be seen. 

That gentleman had followed, with his peculiarly swift, quict 
stride, the very ordinary figure of the orange-girl, who was swing- 
ing along in businesslike fashion down the Cromwell Road. As 
he passed her, he was stooping to light his cigar. His long arm, 
bent for this purpose, came in sudden contact with the girl’s 
shoulder ; she reeled, and spake out her wrath ; he clutched at her 
and the basket, and stood a somewhat absurd spectacle with three 
or four of the oranges in his hands, his unlit cigar between his teeth. 

‘They were nearly all upset,’ he remarked calmly ; ‘I must 
apologise for my awkwardness. Let me assist you.’ He pocketed 
the fruit he held, and stooped with a swift long-armed movement 
to gather up those two or three that had rolled out. The girl 
stared wildly at him, and fell into a storm of abuse. He pulled 
half a crown out of his pocket, looked at it deliberately, while she 
was demanding her property back with every ugly word she could 
command. 

The even tramp of a policeman became audible. In an instant 
the girl changed her tone, burst out crying, implored his honour’ 
not to rob a poor hard-working girl, declared that her whole 
basket was sold already, and that she dared not part with any of its 
contents. Tramp, tramp, came the heavy tread nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly the girl flung away her basket, the oranges ran in a golden 
shower across the pavement, and she shot off like an arrow. 

Sir Meredith shouted like a stentor to the policeman, who 
started in pursuit, sounding his whistle the while. 

‘Has a telegram arrived for Sir Meredith Walton?’ Colonel 
Cannock was anxiously asking at that moment. 

‘No, sir—oh, here it is,’ the missive from Mr. Martin was put 
into his hand, which shook a little as he tore it open. 

‘We employed no detective; am coming at once.’ 

All that Colonel Cannock could do now, having telegraphed to 
the police centres already, was to await the arrival of Mr. Martin, 
who came as fast as a cab could convey him, sprang out looking 
very pale, and had his worst fears confirmed on the instant. 

‘This is ruin to me,’ he said shortly. 

A little knot of young men, who wanted to turn into amateur 
detectives on the spot, had gathered round Cannock. They 
flattered themselves that, knowing all about stolen dogs, and being 
of special and extraordinary acumen, their aid would soon clear up 
the mystery. He was quite happy to oblige them by relating 
every circumstance -he could recall connected with the missing 
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jewel. He totally forgot one item, however: the little episode in 
the Underground train. 

Left alone, surrounded by that golden shower, and confident 
of the girl being captured ere long, Sir Meredith emptied his 
pockets of the spoil he had dropped into them, and, almost as 
quickly selecting one of the oranges, threw down the rest to join 
their fellows. 

That one he held was in outward seeming exactly like the rest, 
but ‘ things,’ we have been informed, ‘are not always what they 
seem.’ This particular specimen had been cut in half with a sharp 
knife, the inside scooped out and stuffed with cotton-wool. A 
wire pin kept it in its spherical shape. The pin came out without 
any difficulty, and Sir Meredith peered sharply into the bed of 
wool, then probed it with rather a hasty finger, emptied the skin, 
and drew a long breath. 

That orange-girl had apparently overreached him after all; it 
was not the sort of thing to which he was accustomed, and probably 
he vowed a vow within himself that he would yet be even with 
her, or him, or whosoever the present holder or holders of the 
great Orange diamond might be. 

Repacking the improvised jewel-case that had, he made no 
doubt, served its purpose, he went back to the Exhibition. Here 
he found two or three genuine detectives and an inspector and 
Colonel Cannock, apparently enjoying the excitement, for his 
countenance only fell occasionally when he happened to glance at 
Mr. Martin, who was far from entering into the spirit of the thing 
with his own sporting instinct. 

Before these assembled personages Sir Meredith briefly told 
his tale. He had not believed that that little incident between 
Mr. Gadd and the orange girl had been accidental. Toa practised 
eye it appeared premeditated; therefore he had left Li Che to 
follow the pseudo-detective, and himself followed the basket of 
oranges, having noted the exact spot in which Gadd had dropped 
the fruit he had handled. The sham orange had been no doubt 


in his pocket up to that moment. Finally Sir Meredith produced 


the empty skin and opened it, while every pair of eyes present 
was centred eagerly upon it. 

‘The diamond was in this when Gadd dropped it into the 
basket ; the girl had it out and concealed somewhere about her 
within the next three minutes,’ he said decisively ; then, looking 
at his watch, he observed that the policeman might be expected 
any moment with his prisoner—and the diamond. 
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He was not in the least boastful or over-elated by this fresh 
proof of the sagacity for which he had gained renown in his pro- 
fessional services, but there was a glint of satisfaction in his fine 
eyes that broadened to a smile when Mr. Martin burst into con- 
gratulations and warm gratitude. He looked upon the diamond 
as once more his, as certainly as though he had it to handle at 
that instant. 

Alas! it turned out to be a case of the proverbial chicken 
turning into an addled egg. The dishevelled figure of the roguish 
orange-girl was presently brought in between two policemen, and, 
after a full and systematic search, it was finally pronounced that 
there was no such thing as a diamond—‘ not so much as a glass- 
bead there!’ as the woman said whose business it was to make 
the investigation. 

Blank dismay fell upon the party, who had been waiting in 
full expectation of hearing that the stone had been recovered. 
Poor Mr. Martin looked as though he were going to faint. 

* Nevertheless,’ said Sir Meredith, fixing a piercing gaze upon 
the orange-lass, who was beginning to give herself airs of injured 
innocence, ‘I give this young woman in charge as having received 
the jewel, whatever she has since done with it,’ and he displayed 
the skin filled with cotton-wool before her. She was crestfallen 
ina moment. He waved his hand, and she was conducted away. 
‘Come to my house when you have seen her safe,’ Sir Meredith 
said to the two policemen, giving his card with the order. ‘ It is, 
as you see, in your quarter.’ 

Just then there was a stir at the chief entrance, voices were 
raised, men ran to see what had happened now, and the Chinaman, 
Li Che, his pigtail flying behind him, his well-wadded blue silk 
coat nearly torn off his back by the injudicious zeal of those who 
wanted to stop his violent entry, sprang towards his master, ges- 
ticulating with vehemence, and uttering broken sentences in his 
own tongue, in a loud agitated voice. He was ghastly pale, his 
teeth chattered. 

‘A murder,’ said Sir Meredith to his friends ; ‘ the sham detec- 
tive has been stabbed—that is what he has seen.’ 

‘This is a fresh departure for us,’ said the inspector, with his 
note-book in his hand. ‘Will you kindly get your servant to 
show us where this has happened, Sir Meredith ?’ 

The ex-head of five hundred military police looked calm but 
slightly scornful at this superfluous request, and conveyed a short 
order to Li Che, obliging that model of eye-obedience to lead the 
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way to the spot at once. The first panic over, he took the rest 
with his race’s usual indifference to life and death. 

He had tracked Mr. Gadd about a quarter of a mile, when he 
became aware that another man, whom he had noticed before, was 
also dogging his steps. This person was in rough, common attire, 
with a beard, and a hat pulled so low that little of his face could 
be seen. Li Che, however, declared that he should know his 
make and walk again without fail. He got closer and closer to 
Gadd, who did not appear to give himself any anxiety as to 
whether he was, or was not, followed; and when they were 
shoulder to shoulder, suddenly lurched against him. With one 
ery Gadd fell full length on the pavement ; Li Che had seen the 
movement of the stranger’s elbow, and knew that he had stabbed 
the other one. The street was dark and empty, no one in sight 
but the three, Li Che himself slinking along in the shadow of 
the houses. The murderer stooped over his victim, and then 
Li Che turned and fled. He was sure the man was dead, because 
he did not move after he fell. 

The inspector and his accompanying constable slipped cold 
eyes round upon the teller of this story, and Sir Meredith saw 
that they had made-up their mind that it was a polite fiction from 
beginning to end. He, however, knew his native well enough to 
see that he was speaking the truth. 

The body of the pseudo-detective lay as the Chinaman had 
described, and had evidently been rifled of all that was about 
him ; but this, Sir Meredith was convinced, did not include the 
diamond. The inspector and constable were of the opposite 
opinion, in spite of the testimony of the carefully-prepared 
orange-peel box. 


CHAPTER II. 


BeEForE the usual hour for calling, Sir Meredith Walton was 
at the Cannocks’ house in Cadogan Place next day. 

He had put the policemen through a close cross-examination, 
and heard that the capture of the orange-girl was expedited by 
the accident of her tripping and falling on the pavement, where 
she broke into screaming and crying, that attracted the notice of 
a respectable woman passing at the moment, who ran to help her, 
but, upon the policemen coming up, said she was afraid she was 
a good-for-nothing girl, who was only making a noise to excite 
compassion. This person had produced a tract from a bag, and 
begged the men to see that the girl had it and read it, which had 
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entertained them greatly ; ‘ But such innocent fools is everywhere, 
the speaker had ended resignedly. 

‘ Of course I could not sleepall night,’ said poor Nora. ‘I had 
a presentiment that that would bring me ill-luck in some way— 
that dreadful diamond! and, to add to my troubles, my maid, who 
is as clever as she can be, had a violent fit of hysterics this 
morning, and now has given me warning—lI’m sure I don’t know 
why.’ 

‘Is she subject to such attacks?’ asked Sir Meredith politely. 

‘TI never knew her have one for the two years she has been 
with me; but she says they are constitutional. I believe this 
was brought on by excitement, on hearing of the disappearance 
of the diamond. I told her that if anyone might be allowed to 
be ill on that account it was I myself, and really and truly, my 
head aches so that I wish it did not belong to me.’ 

‘It would be an irreplaceable loss,’ observed Sir Meredith, with 
one of his courteous bows. 

* Not at all, at this moment,’ replied Nora ; ‘it is full of ache 
and emptiness.’ 

He said: ‘I am going to make a curious request ; I trust you 
will not think it an impertinent one. Will you be so good as to 
let me see the dress you wore last night, from which the diamond 
was cut or dragged ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ she answered, ringing the bell. ‘It was quite 
neatly done ; my dress was scarcely injured at all.’ 

Her maid, with a pale face and swollen red eyes, brought the 
gown into the room. For an Oriental, Sir Meredith was unusually 
affable to dependents. He spoke to the tired-looking woman in 
a way that ought to have flattered the keenest susceptibilities of 
a lady’s-maid ; but she only grew still paler, until, in compassion, 
Nora sent her away. 

‘A late ball tries both mistress and maid,’ said Sir Meredith 
blandly. 

‘In point of fact, I did not let Pershore sit up for me last 
night,’ observed Nora; ‘it was all that attack of hysterics over 
that wretched diamond.’ 

Nothing of any importance transpired that day, or for many 
days after. The police fancied they were on the track of the 
murderer of Gadd, although suspicion in some measure still clung 
to the Chinaman, but no trace was found of the diamond. 

Colonel Cannock forgot to write his conciliatory letter to aunt 
Sabina for two days after these absorbing events, but on the third 
he remembered his resolution, sent off his letter, and called on 
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her family lawyer to consult him as to taking steps for tracing 
Jim Larose. 

‘If you take my advice,’ said the lawyer, ‘ you will run down 
and see Mrs. Wilmington at once. I was thinking of looking in 
upon you, as I know things have not been quite smooth lately 
between you and the old lady. The fact is, I was down at her 
place the day before yesterday to make her will; she fancied she 
was not very well, but I’m afraid it was this estrangement from 
which she was suffering—too exciting at her age. Now I wish you 
would go and make it up with her.’ 

Colonel Cannock laughed. ‘I see; I am not mentioned in the 
will. Well, it is very friendly of you, and I own I don’t care to 
see the Billiters drop into her money. If Jim Larose had been to 
the front, it would be another matter; I always felt he had first 
claim. It is about Jim I have come to-day.’ 

Having resolved to pay aunt Sabina a visit, Cannock put him- 
self into an afternoon train and went down into Kent. He was 
received with the news that Mrs. Wilmington was seriously ill, 
confined to her bed. ‘I am very sorry to hear it; please tell her 
so,’ he said, and was turning to go away, when the butler, who was 
a time-honoured institution there, approached nearer and mys- 
teriously murmured: ‘ The house is full of Billiters, Colonel ; just 
step into the library while I find out if Mrs. Wilmington will see you.’ 

A little skilful domestic manceuvring—for the Colonel was 
first favourite in the establishment—brought a message that the old 
lady would see her nephew, and she received him with high dignity, 
propped up in bed, her small wrinkled face surrounded by a dense 
halo of stiff frills. 

The interview was to be a short one. When it was drawing 
to a close she said, ‘Roland, I am an impetuous old fool: at 
my age I ought to know better. I made a ridiculous will two 
days ago. I left everything to James—if James is still living, 
which I doubt—or to his heirs, of which he has none ; failing them 
to the Billiters, who are panting to see the breath out of me that 
they may rummage my money-bags. Be so good as to telegraph 
to Green to come down on Friday ; I shall be better by that time 
and I shall make a new will. And give my love to Nora; tell her 
to come and see me next week. Now, good-bye, nephew. I am 
going to have my mess of broth, I believe.’ 

Cannock went home with a lighter heart, and told his news to 
his wife. Those greedy Billiters, after all, were not to enjoy the 
fortune of poor aunt Sabina ; they both hoped the old lady would 
live many years yet to spend it herself. 
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The very next morning broughta telegram. The old lady was 
much worse ; they both hurried down, and were there when she 
died. They were genuinely distressed, while the Billiters, who 
mustered in force, scarcely disguised their grimaces of joy. ‘ Now, 
Nora, we are intruders,’ said Cannock sadly, and they went out of 
the house. 

Among Mrs. Wilmington’s letters was found a curious specimen 
of spelling and grammar, purporting to come from a certain John 
Price, from South Africa, giving a brief and vague intelligence of 
the death of Jim Larose, whom he had known at the diamond 
fields. ‘ More, hereafter, from yours respectfully,’ had left much to be 
desired. The conclusion was that the letter was of very little value. 

However, it was the last point of certainty with Mr. and Mrs. 
Billiter. ‘Cousin Jim was undoubtedly dead, always a good-for- 
nothing fellow,’ and in an ebullition of glee they entered into pos- 
session. ‘Remember,’ said the warning voice of Mr. Green, 
‘should Mr. Larose turn up, all arrears will have to be paid up.’ 

‘Roland,’ said Nora, ‘the Orange diamond has lost a fortune 
for us. If you had written the night of the ball, that last will of 
poor aunt Sabina’s would not have been made.’ 

‘Well, dear, I dare say we are as well without it,’ responded 
Colonel Cannock rather ruefully. 

Six months passed by bringing no news of the lost jewel. 
A letter came, however, from Nora’s ‘Jim’ in Colorado, which 
afforded her intense pleasure. It was a perfect volume, but the 
pith of it was that Nora’s letter had arrived when he was on the 
eve of committing himself to some fatal act of folly at which he 
darkly hinted, and it had proved the turning-point. ‘ You saved 
me and another,’ he wrote ; ‘our old life in your dear old home 
rose up before me as vividly as though I was in the midst of it 
again. You, who have always remained my ideal woman, you 
have again proved my guardian angel. It had been so long since 
I had heard from you that I had despaired of ever seeing your 
handwriting again,’ &c. &c. 

‘ After all,’ said Nora, ‘the Orange diamond has done one good 
deed to put against its sins.’ 

One dark December evening at about seven o'clock, Sir 
Meredith Walton, followed by Li Che, was walking down one of 
the smaller streets opening out of the Fulham Road. 

A projecting door made a shallow recess of deep shade. ‘ Wait 
there,’ said Sir Meredith, and the Chinaman instantly drew up 
and became a still flat shadow within this space. His master 
crossed over and walked up the street, turned, walked down, 
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turned again. Li Che remained blotted out in the doorway, and 
twenty minutes passed by. 

Then a small door opened, and the broad-shouldered, slouching 
figure of a man emerged into the street. Li Che softly extracted 
himself, and followed the heavy steps of this individual. Sir 
Meredith promptly crossed the road, rapped at the same door, and 
waited a few moments. Then the door was opened about an inch. 

‘What do you want now?’ asked a woman’s sharp voice; ‘I 
wish you would let me be. It wouldn’t take much to make me 
call the police.’ 

Sir Meredith insinuated the tip of his bamboo cane within 
the crack, and in the most engaging tones said: ‘Pardon me, 
Mrs. Pershore, but it is I, Sir Meredith Walton. I hope you will 
not give me in charge, but kindly let me in.’ 

The door quivered ; it was plainly the lady’s first impulse to 
bang it, but the bamboo was there, and some other sentiment 
prevailed. Flinging wide open the blistered door, Nora’s ex-maid, 
Pershore, looking very far from trim and dignified as when she 
was in Mrs. Cannock’s service, appeared. 

She stared at her visitor with a blanched face of terror. 

‘Some one told you I was living here, I suppose, sir?’ she said 
hoarsely, ‘my old name not being on the door-plate.’ 

‘ Of course you married when you left Mrs. Cannock,’ he said 
cheerfully, ‘ no doubt ; but I happened to see you. May I come in?’ 

Without waiting to be pressed, he entered the narrow passage, 
and Pershore, shutting the door, followed him into a minute fusty 
parlour. 

_  £I have gone into the millinery business,’ she observed. Her 
manner had become wavering, she looked round at her couple of 
dummies as though hoping to find support from their presence. 

‘Kindly sit down,’ suggested Sir Meredith ; ‘I want a little 
talk with you. To come at once to the point, it is about the Orange 
diamond.’ 

She gave aninvoluntary gasp and then fell into weak weeping. 

‘I thought, when first I set eyes on you, you was a terrible 
man, sir. What should I know about that ghostly brooch that 
lost me the best place I ever was in? Mrs. Cannock’s figure a 
pleasure to fit, and very comfortable downstairs. Yes, it lost the 
place because I had spasms when I knew it was stolen, and Mrs. 
Cannock was so particular she wouldn’t keep a maid subject to 
the hysterics.’ 

‘ Besides, you knew all about it,’ said Sir Meredith, with his 
eyes going like a spiritual scalpel into the woman’s brain. 
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A suppressed shriek was her only answer. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘on my advice a reward is offered by Messrs. 





N—— for the recovery of the diamond, through anyone who was not 
the actual thief. You were neither the thief nor the murderer , 
‘The murderer!’ she cried. ‘ You don’t dare suppose——’ 


‘No,’ he went on. ‘AsI just said, you were not concerned in 
the murder of Joshua Gadd ; on the contrary, it upset your plans. 
Therefore, if you restore the diamond you will not only be let off 
punishment, but receive the reward. You are at present in a 
very unpleasant position, terrified, and possibly in danger from 
the persecutions of the man who has just left your house.’ 

‘ That’s where it is!’ she suddenly exclaimed, taking her hand- 
kerchief from hereyes. ‘I shall be murdered one day as sure as 
I sit here, and to be protected as I have been, when the wretch was 
thinking of making an end of me, is almost as bad.’ 

‘You have not married that person, I presume ?’ 

‘Married poor Joshua’s murderer!’ The words of indignant 
protest were out before Pershore knew what she was going to say. 

‘Just so; but you were engaged or married to Joshua Gadd?’ 

‘I don’t know any person of the name.’ The woman shrank 
back into caution. 

‘No, Gadd was not his real name, but no matter. It was you 
who were set to watch the orange-girl and take the jewel from her.’ 

Sir Meredith did not remove his eyes from their steady hold 
upon the woman’s fascinated gaze. He was feeling his way along 
a line that might break at any moment. 

‘It was you who pretended to be attracted by seeing her fall 
down in Cromwell Road, and she had passed the diamond on to 
you before the police came up.’ 

He saw a transient gleam, as though, through her terror, 
Pershore piqued herself upon having played a clever trick. 
‘Where is it now?’ he asked suddenly. 

Her nerves had been utterly shaken ; she glanced at the ceil- 
ing in involuntary subjection to his will. 

‘Before you fetch it down,’ he went on with perfect calmness, 
though his eyes gleamed with inward exultation, ‘ tell me how you 
managed to let Joshua know about it, to begin with.’ 

' ¢T ran round as soon as they sat down to dinner; he was 


lodging just handy, and he gave me directions while he was pre- 


tending to fasten on the brooch. You may be sure, Sir Meredith, 


I never would have given my hand to it if it had been the property 


of Colonel and Mrs. Cannock, but those big diamonds : 
‘Yes,’ he interrupted. ‘That will do; now go and fetch it.’ 
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Meekly she rose and left the room; he stood at the foot of 
the stairs listening to her movements. Presently she came back 
with a little blue pence bag in her hand, an ancient article of 
crochet work in the form of a jug. 

He held out his hand, and slowly, with a sigh relinquishing 
what she had kept at great cost, she put into it the Orange 
diamond. Opening the bag, he satisfied himself that the lost 
jewel lay glowing within it. 

‘Very good; now put on your bonnet and come withme. No 
harm shall happen to you.’ 

‘There’s one thing I have not mentioned, she said as they 
walked through the streets side by side. ‘If it had not been for 
that I should have got away somehow, but if it and him was to 
’ follow me, what’s the good ? I said to myself. And in London I 
always lived and hoped to die. The first time was when I was 
just letting myself into the house with the diamond in that bag 
buttoned inside my dress front. The street was empty, for I had 
been very careful, when all of a moment a man was close beside 
me, and looking in my face very straight, he says, “‘ Where is Jim ? ” 
“ None of your impudence,” says I, but I was shaking all over. 
Sir, whenever that wicked Bill Thomas has come threatening me— 
he had followed the diamond all the way from Africa, if you 
please—there was that person again.’ She paused, laying her 
hand on Walton’s arm to emphasise her words. ‘And then I 
knew that it was no living man I saw , 

Sir Meredith thought she had gone mad, and tried a little 
soothing. 

‘It came and went, and asked “ Where is Jim?” pitiful-like. 
So this last time, up sprang Bill Thomas, and made as though he 
would strike it, and swore; but when he lifted his hand there it 
stayed, for the ‘fright took him. But for that he would have 
murdered me half a dozen times before now.’ 

Sir Meredith,-who had revolved within him every minute 
clue to the mystery, recalled Nora’s story of the common-looking 
man who had uttered those identical words, and was silent. 
Presently he said: ‘Thomas followed the diamond from Africa. 
Very well; he knew its history then? Did he know who it was 
that appeared in this way ?’ 

‘ He said that the man who found the diamond was a gentle- 
man called Jim; that he was murdered for it by another diamond- 
washer, and that that fellow sold the diamond, but got killed him- 
self by some one who thought he’d got it still—and that I do 
believe was Thomas himself—and I know that he would have 
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killed Colonel Cannock for the sake of it, only there was 7¢ sitting 
in the same carriage of the train with the Colonel, and it was the 
first time he had seen it.’ 

Thus the great Orange diamond got restored to its lawful 
owners, and Sir Meredith Walton’s reputation for singular sagacity 
was heightened into a species of superstition. The law dealt 
with Bill Thomas, and Mrs. Pershore retired to Melbourne. 

Another three months passed by, and one day a strange 
couple of visitors called on the Cannocks just as they were finish- 
ing breakfast. 

‘ As a certain person called Mr. Billiter refuses to be polite 
enough to read my instructions and receive Master Wilmington, I 
have taken the liberty of calling upon you, sir, as next to the old 
lady. Mr. Larose spoke of you.’ 

With this address the speaker, an elderly man in a rough 
serge suit, peeled from the small figure beside him of the second 
visitor a blue cap and a red shawl, disclosing a very small, pale 
boy with a pleasant round face about the size of a small codlin apple. 
The pair stood in the open door of the dining-room. 

Colonel and Mrs. Cannock started up. 

‘What do you know of Mr. Larose ?’ the former asked. 

‘Knew him very well. He had a kind o’ liking for me, 
though a rough chap by nature, and he a gentlemun. Knew his 
wife, too, poor soul ; she died four year agone. Master Wilmington 
don’t berember her, as he was on’y one day old or so. Mr. Larose 
was stabbed, as I had the honour of writing home to the old lady, 
who is also dead and gone, as we all must be.’ 

It was indeed true. The original finder of the great Orange 
diamond was no other Jim than poor James Larose. 

The Billiter family, who had bought a big place and were just 
beginning to enjoy themselves, had to disgorge the whole of aunt 
Sabina’s property for the benefit of this round-faced mite of four 
years old, brought to England, like a valuable bale of goods, by 
Mr. John Price. It was all the more embarrassing because their 
eldest son, just nineteen, had declined on the strength of this 
fortune to do any work whatsoever, and had married the daughter 
of a small photographer. 

And with this the adventures of the Orange diamond come to 
an end. Its career had been, like that of a human soul, a strange 
mixture of good and evil. 

The man who in a moment of great temptation had committed 
the unpremeditated crime of stabbing Jim Larose for the diamond 
had been trusted and befriended by him for two or three years. 
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He had been his most attached comrade, and stood by him of 
many occasions when Jim needed a faithful ally. He also had 
been born a gentleman, but the drouthy fiend had got hold of him ; 
he was drunk when the glow of that ten thousand pound lakelet 
of yellow light proved too much for him, and when he knew that he 
had killed his only friend, he went out in bitter despair, took the 
first offer he received for the hateful thing that had Jim’s blood 
upon it, and speedily got his wretched life ended in a brawl at 
Ladysmith. 

Could such a hell-fire of remorse be shuffled off with the ill- 
used body? Through the dark wilds of the unknown land he 
sought in vain for the friend from whom his own deed had cut 
him off for ever. He came back—perhaps he comes back still— 
to the holder of the accursed stone. If only he might be guided 
to his victim, to confess, to hear that his great crime was forgiven! 
He might as well have asked the passing wind, ‘ Where is Jim?’ 
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